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THE SATIN-WOOD BOX. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Eight Chapters.—Chap. II, 


Rast Evett gave Gifford the reins, and as they 
rode slowly away, reached down over the lap-robe 
and felt the contents of the bag with his hands. 
He even pulled open the string-gathered end. 

“Here! what are you doing ?” cried Gifford. 

“T van, Giff!” said Rast, “I believe 
that’s the old lady’s money-box !” 

“Well, please let it alone!” ex- 
claimed Giff. 

“What am I doing to it?” retorted 
Rast, at the same time lifting the box, 
poising it a moment, and then setting 
it down again. “I’m only hefting it; 
and oh, get out! aint it solid, though ? 
Do you know what’s in it ?” 

“How should I?” said Giff. “I 
never saw the inside of it.” 

“Seems to me the old lady puts a 
good deal of confidence in you,” Rast 
remarked. 

“Is there any reason why she 
shouldn’t ?” Giff retorted. “I would 
not take advantage of her confidence 
—I’d sooner cut off my right hand!” 

“Of course you would,” said Rast. 
“Does she ever keep this box in the 
house over night ?” 

“It will probably go back to the 
bank in an hour or two,” Giff an- 
swered evasively. ‘Now, Rast, I 
guess you’d better get out, for I’m 
afraid she wouldn’t like it if she 
should see you riding after the pony.” 

He stopped the phaeton, and waited 
for his companion to descend. Rast 
hesitated, but finally stepped out. 

“Bother the pony !” he exclaimed. 
“But, of course! keep on the right 
side of an old woman that’s got a 
money-box like that; T would! May- 
be I’ll see you when you go back to 
the bank.” 

“She’ll be with me then, most like- 
ly,” replied Giff, as he drove on, glad 
to get rid of his companion. 

He felt relieved of a grave respon- 
sibility as he carried the box into .ue house and | 
placed it on the old lady’s table. 


“T’ll get you to the lounge and then go for help,” | 
he said. 

Pulling the chair about and supporting her in 
his arms, he succeeded in placing her on the lounge. 


paused a moment to look back at her, and saw 
that she was trying to speak. 


“What is it?” he entreated, once more at her | suppose she meant. 


side. 


articulated word,—Box !” 





He caught it up from the table and ran out, in 
She was still | great agitation, to do two things at once; namely, | perplexity. 


will believe me when I say so? And if I return it | course of his subsequent conduct might have been 


to the bank, how am I ever to get it again ?” 
It was a situation of extraordinary trial and | to hear a sympathizing voice. 
| temptation. 


“Almost her last words to me were, not to let 


her brother—not to let him get hold of the box, I 


keep hold of it, if I take it to the bank; unless she 
She moved her lips, and he could just hear the | has made a will. 
that. 


But he will get hold of it, and 


I don’t believe she has done 
She expected to live a dozen years yet. Oh, 





\I wish she had!” Gifford exclaimed, in his great 


right here. 
ing look. 


| different ; for he was longing to see a friendly face, 


But he resented the 


He wished to be faithful, and do} question, and still more the tone in which it was 


This done, he hastened to the door, where he | only what was right; but what was right? | put. 


“T am not prowling, sir,” he said. 

“ Then what are you hanging around for ?” 
“Tam not hanging around. I supposed I had a 
” And the boy gave the man a lower- 


“That's for me to say!” cried Azariah, irritated 
by this show of defiance, and no 
doubt really believing him to be a 
worthless dependent on his sister’s 
bounty. 

“If she was alive and well, you 
wouldn’t be here to say anything 
about it. J am here because she 
wished me to be.” 

“Very well!” said Mr. Bodstick, 
with a gleaming excitement in his 
thin, narrow features. “You can go 
now because J tell you to. I know 
all about you, and your object in 
flattering the vanity of an old wo- 
man who was supposed to have a 
little money.” 

“Is she—dead ?” faitered the boy, 
feeling that the worst must have hap- 
pened. 

“She’s dead!” answered Azariah 
Bodstick, sternly. 

Gifford turned away, perhaps to 
hide the quick tears that dropped 
from his eyes. Even the flinty heart 
of Azariah relented a little at the 
sight. For his heart was not all flint ; 
though selfish and irascible, he had 
feelings that could be touched. The 
boy did not dream of that, however, 
as he turned again, and answered 
with choking grief and resentment,— 

“She got me to come, and promised 
that I should always have a home 
with her. And now the minute her 
lips are closed you step in, and I am 
driven away as if I was a dog with- 
out an owner. I knew, from what 
she always said, you were bad 
enough to do almost anything.” 

He was walking angrily 
when Azariah 
citedly after him,— 

“You haven’t bettered your cause, young fel- 


away, 
Bodstick called ex- 


seated in the chair where he had left her, with her | to get help for the old lady, and at the same time} He returned to the door, and looked back towards 
head leaned back. But she started forward at | to return the precious casket to the bank. | the house. People were coming and going, but 
sight of him. 







low, by using such language as that to me! Come 
back and get your things, if you have any worth 
At the door he resolved to attend to the more | nobody gave a thought to the poor, distressed | taking. I'll see that you have all your rights.” 


“Are you feeling better?” he inquired. important duty first. He put the box into the | boy, alone there with his great trouble. “My things can wait till another time,” said 
} “Yes—just now,” she replied. ‘I’m glad to see | phaeton, and dropped the lap-robe over it, then led | “I wish I could take a little time to think about | Gifford. “And maybe I shall get my rights with- 
you—and that! I don’t know why I sent you | the pony to the barn on his way to alarm Mrs. | it, and ask the advice of some friend,” he consid- | out your help. She looked out for that.” 
KE 





\G 


[ING- 


to bring it. I’ve been dreadfully anxious. Not 
that I doubted your honesty for a moment, 
Gifford. Yes, f am much better. Now leave me 
for half an hour; then I will go to the bank with 
you.” 

“T hope you will!” said Giff, with a half-serious, 
half-humorous smile. “I never want to be left 
alone with that box again!” 

She leaned over the table, slipped back the loose 
covering of the box, and fitted her small key in 
the lock. He heard it click under her hand as he 
went out and closed the door behind him. 

In about half an hour he returned and knocked 
at the door. Hearing no response, he opened it 
and looked in. He saw at once that something 
serious had happened. The old lady had sunk 
down in her chair, and was resting partly on the 
arm of it and partly on the table, on which her 
right hand was stretched out towards the box. 

“Do you want me?” he said, in a frightened 
voice. 

She made a feeble gesture. With increasing ter- 
ror he approached and tried to lift her up. 

“T’ll go for help!” he cried, letting her sink 
down again. 

“Wait!” she said. “Put away!’ And with a 
slight play of the wrist she shook her long, thin 
hand that lay on the table, indicating the box. 

It was open, and beside it on the table lay a 
stout buckskin satchel. 

“This goes in?” She nodded feebly ; and plac- 


| Hudson, who lived ina small house well back 
from the street. 

“Mrs. Hemenway is sick, and I am afraid she’s 
dying!” he announced, appearing pale and breath- 
less in the Hudson kitchen. 

Mrs. Hudson started up with an exclamation, 
and asked if he had called the doctor. 

“Not yet,” said Gifford. “I only found her this 
minute, and I have everything to do.” 

‘““My husband shall run for the doctor, while you 
go back with me,” said Mrs. Hudson. “Here, 
Davy! Davy!” 

“Oh, if he will!” exclaimed Gifford, his thoughts 
distracted between the sick woman and the box 
she had entrusted to his care, so that he did not 
know which way to turn. 

Davy started for the doctor, while his wife and 
the boy hastened to the old lady’s assistance. 
They found her still lying on the lounge, breath- 
ing feebly at intervals, but unconscious. 

“For mercy’s sake,” said Mrs. Hudson, “go for 
the nearest neighbors !” 

He went and returned in a few minutes with as- 
sistance. Then the doctor arrived with Davy. The 
boy did not try again to approach the old lady, 
but he could see by the faces of those who sur- 
rounded her, that the shadow of a great terror 
was in the house. 

He withdrew from the room, and glided into the 
| barn. There stood the pony with the phaeton, and 

the lap-robe as he had left it, when he dropped it 





| er going in at the door. 





ered, walking around the phaeton, and casting | 
hurried looks into dark corners of the barn. “She 
has never kept her word with Lena yet.” 

Mrs. Hemenway had, in fact, given Gifford but 
little money towards paying for his sister’s instruc- 
tion, and at least two quarters’ arrears were still | 
due. He had been going to speak to the old lady 
on the subject that very day. 

“But maybe she will get well, after all,” he said | 
to himself, catching at that straw of hope. ‘Then | 
all will come out right.” 

But glancing once more towards the house, he | 
stifled a cry of dismay. 

“She’s dead!” he exclaimed. “For he never 
would come to the house while she was alive!” 

He had seen Old Lady Hemenway’s hated broth- 











He was right enough in his reasoning, if not ab- 
solutely correct as to the main fact. The old lady 
lingered yet, but remained unconscious, and never 
spoke again. 

Mr. Azariah Bodstick was a slightly-built man, 
with a quick step and a very nervous manner. 

He was particularly nervous on this occasion. 
Having been told on the street that his sister had 
received a “shock,” he hastened to the house, 
which he entered for the first time in many years, 
and found her condition such as justified him, as | 
her nearest relative, in assuming the direction ‘of | 
affairs. 

He was bustling about the place when he saw 








“If you allude to a will in your favor,” Azariah 
was provoked to reply, “you may as well dismiss 
that notion from your mind. If she had made 
one lately, I should have heard of it. There may 
be an old will; there was one, but I have reason 
to believe she destroyed it.” 

Avarice and anger betrayed him into making 
this speech, which, however, he was ashamed of 
the moment the words had passed his lips. 

“Bandying words with a boy!” he said to him- 
self. “I ought to be above that.” And he felt 
that he had done a very improper thing to speak 
in that way, at that time, of his sister’s will. 

Gifford went away muttering, “You haven’t 
gained anything, either, by this treatment of me!” 
For he thought of the box, which he was now 
determined should not fall into the brother’s 
grasping hands, if he could help it. “No matter 
what happens to it!” he murmured, vindictively. 

Going along the street, full of his woes and 
wondering what sort of a story he should tell his 
mother, he was met by Erastus Evett, who came 
out of a grocery and accosted him. 

“Say, Giff! is it true about Old Lady Hemen- 
way? You don’t say!” as Giff nodded, with 
blurred eyes and swelling throat. ‘Your nose is 
out of joint, there, 1 suppose, utless—say, Giff! 


| how about that box ?” 


“What are you talking about?” said Gifford, 
pondering how he should parry questions on that 
subject now and hereafter, and make his answers 


ing the satchel in the box, he locked it and slipped | upon the box. ° the miserable Gifford hovering near the woodshed | consistent. 
umily, itinto the bag. “What shall I do with it?” he | His foremost thought had been one of anxiety, door. “Bother!” exclaimed Rast, impatiently. “Don’t 
= ats ced, with anxious trepidation. lest something should have happened to the treas- “What are you prowling around here for ?” de- | pretend you don’t know what I mean. The old 
NEY “For you—remember—I told you—don’t let my ure in his absence. But now the terrible ques- | manded Mr. Azariah Bodstick. | lady’s cash-box, of course. 
vs the brother!” Her voice failed her, but the feebly | tion arose in his mind, “What should he do with Lonely, anxious, burdened with a terrible secret, “Asif I hadn’t something to think of besides 





festiculating hand still motioned him to take the 
box away. 





er” 
“She said it was for me,” he reflected. “But who 


the boy was waiting for he knew not what. Had 
Mr. Bodstick spoken kindly to him, the whole 


that!” said Gifford. “I’ve lost a good friend, and 
heen -turned out of doors by her skinflint of 9 
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brother, and what have I to show for all my work 
there, aud all her promises?” 


“Why didn’t you rob the box?” whispered Rast, as 
he walked along the street with his afflicted compan- 
jon. “1 would!” 


*“T ought to have it! 


For she as good as gave it to 
But how could I do anything, with the house 
full of people, and the box slipped away, nobody 
She had a place for hiding it which I 
never could tind out.” 


knows where ? 


Ine 





So fur, felt that he had said enough to mislead 
Gif- 
ford had been brought up to have a wholesome horror 


Erastus, without uttering a downright untruth. 


of falsehood; and what he now dreaded was that he 
might pos-ibly be forced into it in self-defence. 

“What do you mean by her ‘good as giving it to 
you’?” Rast urged. 

“She told me one day that she was providing for me, 
in that box; that it was as much for my interest as 
hers, to take good care of it. Another time she said 
in plain words it was for me.” 

Here Gill checked himself, perceiving that, in the 
fulness of his heart, he was doing just what he had 
resolved not to do; he was letting full what might 
prove a dangerous clue. 

“If she said that, I'd have had it, by hook or 
by crook!” Rast declared earnestly, 

“You couldn’t have done what there was no chance 
to do,” said Gill. “I'll tell you one thing, though; I 
hope it’s hidden away where that brother of hers 
never will see it. But don’t repeat a word I’ve said, 
Rast. speak of the box at all, will you?” 

“I see! Now look here, Giff. You’d better let me 
into this thing. I can help you, like as not,” said 
Rast, insinuatingly. 

“What thing?” 

“Oh, you know, 





Dou't 


If she promised you the box, it’s 
And if it’s yours, I believe we can find it, if 
it’s hid anywhere on the premises, After the funeral 
there'll be a chance, when the house is shut up.” 


yours. 


Gilford was at first alarmed by this suggestion. 
But after a little reflection he concluded that it might 
be best to secure his companion’s present silence, and 
possibly his assistance in the future, by encouraging 
some such scheme. 

“T’ve tried 
many # time to guess where she kept it; but I never 
could. Maybe we could tind it if we were to give a 
good hunt. But there's no use talking about it now.” 

Then, after parting with Rast, Gif felt that he had 

been once more exceedingly indiscreet. 


“IT don’t know,” he said, dubiously. 


“What I have said may set him to suspecting and 
watching me. Or he may take it into his head to go 
alone and hunt forthe box. I wish [ had just held 
my tongue!” 

He saw how exceedingly careful he would have to 
be in speaking of the dangerous subject; and again 
he pondered anxiously the report of the forenoon’s 
events which he should make to his mother. 

But a short time before he had wished for a friend 
to counsel him what to do. What friend so wise and 
Yet now he felt it impossible to tell 
her what he had done or planned to do. 

“It's and 


sincere as she? 


much as for me,” he 
said; “aml when all is over, they will think I did 
will be all right, if I get safe 
It’s for their sakes, for Lena’s sake,” he 


for her Lena 


as 
right. Of course it 
through. 
repeated, arguing with his own conscience, and trying 
to believe that his conduct, being unseltish, could not 
be wrong. *‘And to carry out the old lady’s wishes— 
her very last words!" 

He insisted on these points with himself, whenever 
his heart fuiled him, in view of the trouble and dan- 
ger which he was well aware beset his course. 

“But they mustn’t know yet. If they did, they 
might have to tell. If I am to keep the secret, | must 
keep it even from them.” 

Ife could not bear to think of their being involved 
in any sort of duplicity that might entangle him, or 
burdened with any responsibility for what might be 
deemed wrong on his part. In this, at least, he was 
actuated by a pure and unselltish regard for the two 
beings on earth whom he most loved. 

His mind was full of these thoughts when he came 
in sight of his home, and of his mother hurrying to 
One of the children had just brought the 
report that Old Lady Hemenway had been stricken 
down; and she was hastening to learn the truth. She 
reudl the his troubled face even before he 
spoke. He tried to bear himself with firmness, but 
his lip quivered and his voice faltered as he told the 
story of the old lady’s death and of his wrongs. 

He was careful not to mention the satin-wood box, 
either thea or aflerwards, when the exciting circum. 
presence. 
She was a brave girl of seventeen, bright and hope- 
ful; and she was the first to recover from what must 
have been to her a crushing disappointment. 


meet him, 


news th 


stance was talked over at home in Lena’s 


lessons must now be 
given up, but don’t let that trouble you. Gifford has 
shown his good-will, and TI shall always be grateful to 
him for it.’ And she dashed away a tear. 

Gifford wished to assure them that he would provide 
means for paying for those lessons, but feared to be- 


“Of course,” said she, “my 


tray his secret. 

Yet when he was alone, a constant dread preyed 
upon him. He knew that the question of the box 
must come up soon, and he wished it already met and 
answered. He rehearsed continually in thought the 
part he would have to play, and tried to school him- 
self to keep a calm countenance and a firm voice, 
when the ordeal should come. 

rhe family noticed his absent and care-worn look, 
but considered it sufficiently accounted for by his 
changed prospects. He accompanied his mother and 


Lena to the funeral, after which they helped him 
bring away his things, a melancholy task, which 


seemed to close that phase of his life. 
“Now, 


When the 


something, 


estate 
though I'm afraid not much. Meanwhile 
let's have no trouble or thought about it.” 

“All said Gifford to himself. “How little 
she knows 


over!” 

Evett, whom he saw strolling down the street. 
“Anything turned up?” said Rast. 
“Nothing particular,” replied Giff. 


Gifford,” said his mother, “it is all over, and 
it is time for you to be thinking of something else. 
comes to be settled, you may get 


And he went out to speak with Rast 


“Bother!” said Rast. “I’m afraid ithas. There’d 
have been a row about it by this time if it hadn’t. | 
There comes old Bodstick now!” | 

Giff's breath stopped; his heart 
then began to beat violently. 

“We mustn’t be seen together!” he murmured; 
and to gain a little time he escaped into the yard be- 
hind his mother’s house. 

He heard the doorbell ring sharply, and was trying 
to prepare himself for the crisis he had dreaded so 
long, when Lena called him from the kitchen door. 
“Mr. Bodstick has come to see you,” she informed 
him, as he approached, pale and reluctant. 

“IT don’t want to see him—after what he said to me 
the other day!”” He was glad he had that excuse for 
his agitation; and having spoken, he advanced with 
a firm front to the interview. 

Mrs. Norcroft had received the visitor civilly, hop- 
ing he had come on some business favorable to her 
boy; perhaps a will had been discovered. Yet Aza- 
riah’s manner boded no good to anybody, as she pres- 
ently perceived. His eyes glistened, his voice was 
harsh and rasping, and he merely sat on the edge of 
the chair she gave him, leaning forward and ready to 
start up at any instant. 

He did start up the moment Gifford appeared. 
“What did you run away from me for?” was his 
first inquiry. 

“T didn’t run away from you,” replied Gifford, quite 
resolute, now that he must be. ‘When did 1?” 
“Just now, in the street, when you saw me coming.” 
“Well, I didn’t care particularly to see you. Why 
should I? After the way you’ve treated me. Be- 
sides, how did I know you wanted anything of me?” 
“You knew it well enough,” said Azariah. “Come, 
now, in your mother’s presence, I want you to tell 
me’’—he lifted a threatening finger—‘‘one thing!” 
“What’s that?” retorted the boy, a little too 
prompt, perhaps, a little too firm and defiant. 
“About that box!” said Azariah, carrying his sharp 
features well forward, and ti. ‘»¢ Gifford with his ac- 
cusing eyes. 


almost stopped, 


” 





(To be continued.) 
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SACRIFICE. 


For one petty grain that the farmer may smother 
In spring, at the harvesting, ten’may be won; 
So, for a small sacri . made for another, 
Full twenty kind « es often are done, 
W. BRADSHAW. 
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WHAT KATE DEVINS DID! 


The girl had come from Quebec on the Government 
steamer; but she was a Massachusetts girl, who had 
said she would stay the remainder of her vacation on 
the island of Anticosti, simply because everybody told 
her she could not possibly do it. 

“What is the reason I can’t?” she asked her moth- 
er. “Uncle and aunt stay on the island all the time, 
and so does Benny.” 

“T advise you not to go,’ 
“But why?” 

“Because you will be lonely and homesick.” 

“Is that the only reason?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I shall go.” 

“Very well. If you do, you will be obliged to stay 
two months.” 

“Oh, of course, I know that.” 

So it came about that Kate Devins stepped from 
the Government light-supply boat to the shore of An- 
ticosti Island one day in early summer. 

She was alone. She had her satchel in her hand, 
and as she walked along the shore her slight, gray- 
clad figure stood out strange and solitary on the waste 
against the blue sky. As the sound of the oars of the 
sailors in the departing boat grew fainter and fainter, 
a sensation something like fear came over her. In 
About 
her was silence and desolation, that harmonized well 
with the belief the Acadians have that God gave up 
this island to gloom and despair and bestowed it as 
a heritage upon Cain. Stretches of marsh land or 
acres of rock lie barren beneath the summer sun and 
the winter clouds. 

Seldom is there any communication with the island 
from the mainland, which, for hundreds of miles, is 
nearly as desolate as the island itself. Once or twice 
in the summer a sailing boat may call. 
seeker ever comes a second time. The capricious 
currents, the fogs, the shoals, call for lighthouses here 
and there on the coast, and here many heroic deeds 
are done which are never sung or told; and here was 
done one heroic deed about which I will now tell you. 

A small white house on a slight rise of land a dozen 
rods from the water, had at one corner of it a tower 
running up many feet, on the top of which was the 
light-chamber, or lantern, of the lighthouse. There 
was no other habitation in sight. 

Kate, ashamed of her sudden feeling of terror and 
of homesickness, now walked quickly toward the lit- 
tle house. A door was thrown open, and the stooped 
and worn form of a woman appeared in the opening. 
She looked at the girl a moment or two with an ex- 
pression of wonder. Had some brilliant bird of the 
tropies lighted there, she would have been less sur 
prised. 

“The land sake!” she cried. “Who be ye? 
ye come on the Gov’ment steamer?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Kate. “Don’t you know me 

The woman’s poor, faded face still had something 
in it that reminded Kate of her mother, and warmed 
her heart at the same time that it made her eyes dim. 
She put out her hand. 

“I’m your sister Mary’s child,” she said. 

“So you be! So you be! And TI aint seen you since 
you was fifteen months old. You'd jest lost yer fa- 
ther then. Now aint this a treat? But 
you never can stand it here in this lonely place; 
never! No mortal can stand it! ti 





’ 


said her mother. 


a moment, however, she was herself again. 


No pleasure- 


Did 


o” 


’ Come in! 


Come 


dining and sitting-room. She then 





“Box been found?” 
“T haven't heard anvthing abont it,” Giff replied 
still anxious to keep his friend in the dark. 


the old stove. 


| extended a hand, and received a grimy hand in it. 


putting on the teakettle and blowing up the fire in 


“No, I’m not going back in the steamer,” answered 
Kate. “The men will bring my trunk here before 
dark. Mayn’t I stay?” 

“Stay?” The woman stood an instant and looked | 
at her visitor. 

“I shall be wonderful glad to have ye, but ye never 
can stand it. Sister Mary never could. How is she?” 

*Mother is well. She said I couldn’t possibly be 
contented here, and perhaps that is the reason I de- 
termined I would.” 

“But you can’t,” earnestly. 

“You do, aunt.” 

“It’s my home, and I musi stay here. 
dearly welcome, anyway.” 

Later, Kate watched the Government steamer ghid- 
ing away on what seemed a sea of glass. It would 
be at least two months before would come 
again. Kate was standing on the beach looking at 
the vessel, when a loud scream sounded close behind 
her. She jumped, angry and startled, and turning, 
saw, a rod or two away, a boy of eight or nine years, 
who was dressed in a checked blue shirt, with trous- 
ers of the same, held up by knotted cord that was 
used as a suspender. On his head was a round glazed 
cap, with no rim or visor. 

He had shrewd gray eyes and no front teeth except 
one, that was just showing itself, and looked like an 
infant tusk. The two figures stood and gazed at each 
other in silence. At last Kate asked, severely,— 

‘Why do you yell in such a horrid way as that?” 

“*Cause I wanted to see if you could move. I’ve 
been watchin’ of ye for a long spell. Who be ye, any- 
way?” 

“Kate Devins.” 

“Come on Gov’ment steamer?” 

“Yes, I came on that steamer. 

“Oh, I’m Benny Shafto.” 

“Not Bobby?” 

He stared, and did not answer. 

“I’m your cousin, come to make you a visit.” 


You are 


she 


Who are you?” 


She 


“You never c’n stand it here, cousin Kate Devins,” 
he said, and after looking at her in silence a moment, 
they started to walk back to the house. 

Kate saw that he was shrewd and bright beyond | 
his years. But she thought his father and mother 
rather simple people. She lay that night in her bit of 
a room under the roof, watching for the glint of the 
lamps in the lighthouse when it turned so that its 
light shone on the water, which was visible from her 
pillow. 

The next day her aunt complained of a severe head- 
ache and feverish pains in her back. Kate, if a trifle 
headstrong, was really a good sort of a girl, as you 
will see. She at once insisted that Mrs. Shafto should 
lie in bed, while she “did the work.” This was not 
the first time she had done housework, for she had 
often shared with her mother the work of their cosey 
little home. But here it was very different she found. 
There were so few utensils, and no one to give any di- 
rections. So when she sat down by her aunt’s bedside, 
late in the afternoon, she was very tired. 

Even her ignorant eyes saw that Mrs. Shafto was 
no better. In a few minutes Mr. Shafto came in, 
looking so tired and worried that his wife gazed at 
him anxiously. He sat down heavily in the wooden 
chair near the bed-room door, and leaned his head on 
his hands. 

“David, what is it?” asked Mrs. Shafto, feebly. 
“The revolvin’ apparatus is broke,” he said, in such 
a leaden way that Kate gazed a him in surprise. 

She knew partially what his words meant, but did 
not comprehend why they should cause the sick wom- 
an to start up in bed, and then sink back with a 
groan. 

*‘And the steamer gone yesterday 
“What shall you do?” 

“The worst of it is,’ the man said, “unless it flash- 
es, the craft will think it’s the stationary light on the 
west side, and I’m sure there'll be terrible loss of life.” 
Mrs. Shafto now sat upright in bed, in spite of her 
severe headache. 

“And there’s no way by which to send word to the 
Marine Department!” she said, despairingly. 

Her husband shook his head. ‘There aint no way, 
as ye know. I can’t let ’em know till the next steamer 
comes, and hen it'll be a long time before they can 
get back with thé machinery. But how be ye now?” 
getting up and approaching the bed. 

“T only want a little rest,”’ she replied, hastily; and 
added, “O David! what shall you do *bout the light? 
I can’t sleep if the sailors are goin’ to be decoyed by 
it. Think of their vessels crashing on the rocks be- 
cause of that light!” 

Kate, sensitive and weary, shuddered as she heard 
her words. 

“Now, Catharine,” said Mr. Shafto, “don’t you go 
and worry. I shall stay upthere. I think I can turn 
the light by hand. But it’s goin’ to be a tedious busi- 


pm 


she cried out. 


ness. You needn’t think I shall let the ships be de- 
ceived. You get a good sleep. That’s all you’ve got 
to do.” Then, turning to Kate, he said, “When you 


can leave yer aunt, come up into the tower and see 
the light.” 
Soon Mrs. Shafto was sleeping uneasily. Benny 
had come in, and was eating bread and molasses with 
audible gusto at the kitchen table. 
“If your mother wants anything, you wait upon 
her,” she said, as she passed through the room on her 
way tothe light. Benny nodded, and Kate entered 
the cool, gloomy and narrow stairway that wound up 
through the tower. As she emerged into the small 
room where the great lamps were, she was greatly 
startled by seeing her uncle on his knees, with his 
arms out on the single chair the place contained, and 
by hearing him say, in a low, strained voice,— 
“O Lord, help me!” 
Kate hurried up the remaining steps, her face pale 
with excitement, and fear of she knew not what. 
“Uncle David!” she exclaimed; ‘‘what is the mat- 
ter? Surely you and I can manage to turn the light! 


work. 





I can do almost anything if you'll teach me.” 


| There was courage and conviction in the clear, 

The woman kissed Kate on both cheeks and drew | pleasant voice, and the man was a trifle cheered. He 
her into the small room, which was evidently kitchen, | rose to his feet and turned toward her. His face was 
bustled about, 


haggard, and his eyes looked dull and heavy. 


| taken down. 


I’m strong and well, and I’ve been brought up to 


a feeling in it, and my back, that I think I may be 
While my mind is clear I want to make 
ure, you know. Somehow, you have a look as if ye 
could be trusted. Benny’s too young, I’m afraid. ‘ 
“Now you jest watch. I’m goin’ through the wholk 


| Operation of fillin’ and trimmin’, and then turnin’.” 


Kate did not answer. It was not necessary. Thy 
man saw she was as eager as he could desire. When 
he had poured the oil, trimmed the wicks and polished 
the reflectors, he took out his watch and sat down 
Kate bent over him. 

“It must flash every minute and a half,” he suid, 
“and this is the way. It aint very easy, nor very hard, 


jest for a time or two. Set down here and lay the 


watch there.” 

Kate did as he bade her. 
“Now turn.” 

She bent forward, turned the wheels, and had th« 
satisfaction of seeing the set of lights slowly revolve. 
“There, ye see they stop now,” he said. “Do it 
again.” 

He was satisfied. 

“You must light up at seven at night, and put ‘em 
out at seven in the morning.” 

“But can’t you send for some one?” she asked. 
“There aint nobody within miles and miles,” was 
the answer; “‘and when ye do come to somebody, he 
couldn’t leave, for he’s a light-keeper too. 
know this island. I must git down stairs now. 
wish I could stiddy myself on your shoulder. 
are bad stairs for a head like mine.” 

Kate went one step ahead of him down the stair 
way, and he leaned his hand heavily upon her. When 
they reached the living-room, the man, whose force of 
will had kept him up, sank in a faint upon the floor. 
Mrs. Shafto was greatly alarmed, but she was al 
to give directions to Kate; and in half an hour, wiih 
Benny’s help, Kate had brought down her own bed 
and bedstead from the little chamber, and Mr. shatio 
had recovered consciousness enough to rise and lis 
down upon it, where it was placed at one side of the 
kitchen. As his head touched the pillow, he caugli 
the girl’s hand and said,— 

“It’s my opinion we’ve both got typhoid. 


You douw't 
I 
Them 


We'll 
You tend to the light—tend to the 
light!’ he repeated with pathetic emphasis. 

He did not speak a coherent sentence after that for 
many days. 

“You may trust me, 
her. 

Now was a time to prove of what stuff Kate wa- 
made. She passed the next hour in making her two 
patients as comfortable as she could, and then it wa- 
six o’clock. Then she made # basin of gruel, and at 
some bread and molasses with Benny. 
she took the boy out of doors. 
“Benny,” she said, “your father and mother may lx 
ill many days. 
He leaned his back against the house, looked at he: 
a moment and then said with emplasis,— 

“Yes, Sir!” 

“I want you to wrap yourself in a comforter and 
sleep on the kitchen-floor to-night, and every night 
If they want anything you must get it for them. To 
morrow I shall try to give them a sweat. That's all ! 
can do. Oh, it’s horrible! It és horrible to be her: 
alone at such atime!’ The girl trembled for an in 
stant, but directly had herself well in hand again. 
“I’ve got to be up in the tower until morning,” 
went on. “Something about the machinery is broken 
and I must turn the light.” 

“Broken! Got to turn the light!” interrupted Ben 
ny. Then his face lengthened, and he stood as it 
utterly confounded. 

“Yes” hurriedly said Kate, “you see how much wi 
have to do, and how we must help each other. You'll 
have to take care of your father and mother while I'm 
in the lantern.” 

“Tl do my best,” he said, earnestly. 

She went up into the tower at a quarter to seven, 
and by the time her uncle’s watch pointed to the hour 
the lamps were lighted, although at this time of th 
year it was stilldaylight. She glanced out of the win 
dow, and saw Benny struggling te plant his fish-rod 
close to the water. From its top waved three long 
streamers. This was in accordance with an agre« 
ment the two had made just before she left him fo 
the night. 

“Who will think it means anything?” she asked he! 
self. Still, the sight of it gave a bit of comfort. 

Then began her work. For the first few times - 
fancied it would be quite easy to turn the machinery 
But in half an hour she began to tire, and soon ever 
muscle ached, and a blinding glare was in her brain: 
for unconsciously she had kept ' -r‘eyes fixed on 1 
flames of the lamps. 

Then she grew anxious. “Oh, cannot I hold out 
even one night?” she thought. 

She hurried to the window and put her head into 
the cool air. But she was nervously afraid the tine 
would pass, and she should miss her duty. 

The night then grew cloudy and very dark. When 
it was ten she thought it was after midnight. There 
was no cessation, no rest. It was like the drop of 
water falling regularly on the head, the old, drea:tul 
torture. 

By twelve the girl thought she would have given 
countless treasures to be able to throw herself on thi 
floor, and stay there half an hour. Once when -lit 
thrust her head out of the window she saw a beauti 
ful burnished purple and green wild duck suddenly 
dart into the glow of the light, coming straiglit 
toward her. Inthe next breath he had dashed |! 
head against the close wire screen. He curled over 
and fell dead to the ground. The sight of this poor 
creature’s fate turned hercold. It was like a premoul 
tion. 

“If I give up for one minute, I shall be hysteric: 
she said to herself, and she turned resolutely back ¢ 
thelantern. In half a minute she revolved the lig!t. 
So the night went on, until it was half after two. 

Then there was a little sound behind her. 
looked and saw Benny’s head just above the thres! 
of the door. He was standing on the stairs, and 1 
a cup and saucer in his hand. 

“Mother’s awake,” he said. “She told me how (0 
make some tea. She thought you’d need it.” 


see to ourselves. 


” 


said Kate; but he did not hea 


After supper 


Can I depend on you?” 


shit 


ld 
i 





| solemnly. 


“Did ve come from Qnehec? Re ve goin’ back in | We are responsible for men’s lives. I wanted to see 
the steamer?” 


ye and tell ye how to do it, because my head has sucli 





“°Taint turnin’ for a night; it’s for weeks,” he said. | 
“And the question is, can we hold out? 


“Oh, thank you! Thank you!” cried the girl, aud 
she drank the tea eagerly. 

‘How does it go here?’’ he asked, 

“It has gone somehow. | suppose it wi// cor 
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morning sometime! How are your mother and fa- 
ther?” 

“I think mother’s better. But father’s bad.’’ And 
he hurried away. 

The tea was strong, and stimulated her for three 
hours. It was daylight then, but there was a fog. 
All at once the watcher was so sleepy that her eye- 
lids would drop as she turned at her work. Then she 
would srow frightened at herself, and for tive minutes 
thereatter she would be wide awake, and thinking of 
the sailors who might be watching for the flash of the 
light. 

The moments now were terrible. Should she live to | 
see the hand of that watch point to seven? Was it | 
only one night that she had passed, and there were 
sO many, many more to come. ‘Can I endure it?” 
she thought. 

At seven o’clock she mechanically extinguished the 
lights. “I will sit down one moment,” she mur- 
mured. 

Half an hour later Benny peeped in, and saw poor 
heroic, tired Kate sitting on the floor, her back 
against the wall, ‘dead with sleep,” as he told his 
mother. 

Mrs. Shafto sent him back with a blanket, which 
he threw over her. At ten o'clock she was wakened 
by the sun shining in her face. She ran down stairs 
to find Mr. Shafto tossing with fever; but her aunt 
looked brighter. 

“It’s kind of a slow fever that’s got me,” said Mrs. 
Shafto. “I’ve had it afore. It’s tedious, but it aint | 
dangerous. I sh’ll be able most of the time to direct 
Benny. Eat your breakfast, Kate. Then I'll tell you 
what to do. One thing, sure, you've got to sleep a 
few hours every day.” 

How did the next week pass, and the week after, 
and still another? 

David Shafto’s fever raged fiercely, but Mrs. Shafto’s 
illness only kept her weak and dizzy. Once the wom- 
an tried to mount the tower stairs, and was found, by 
Benny, lying at the foot of them. 

“Kate will die! She looks like a ghost!” cried Mrs. 
Shafto. 

And Kate felt like a ghost. Only ghosts should not 
know such mortal weariness of flesh and blood. When 
green tea ceased to have power, she said that would 
be the end of her. About two o’clock every night 
Benny brouglit her the tea, and she worked on the 
stimulus that gave her for the remaining hours. She 
did what she could in the day, but her aunt made her 
go to her attic to sleep for several hours. For many 
days she would fall asleep the instant she lay down. 

But in the third week she found when she tried to 
sleep that her brain was on fire, and every nerve 
seemed alive. She could not keep still. “So much the 
better,”’ she said with a laugh. But she little knew 
the sad and fearful significance of this. 

“As long as I live, the sailors shall see that light,” 
she said one evening, on that last third week. ‘That 
is my duty, and I shall stick to it. Oh!’ she ex- 
claimed, with a sudden, heart-breaking ery. “I wish 
I could see my mother! I wish I could see my moth- 








er. 
On the last day of the third week, at about eleven 
in the forenoon, Kate had just finished filling and 
cleaning the lamps, when she heard the sound of 
laughing, and the voices of men and women. 

She ran out on the tiny balcony, and leaned over. 
A boat had just landed near Benny’s signal. Three 
men and two women walked up toward the house. 
Kate’s eyes burned and ached. Round and round 
went her brain. Then something snapped in her 
head, and she thought a blinding, ineffable flood of 
light poured upon her. 

“Oh, there is mother,” she shrieked, “there is moth- 
er!” She reached out her arms over the balcony and 
laughed so loud and so strangely that Mrs. Devins 
cried out in terror. 

“Mother! mother!” screamed Kate, “I will jump 
down to you! Oh, let me come to you?” and she 
began to scramble up on the railing. 

“Stop! stop!’ cried Mrs. Devins, and she ran swift 
ly toward the door of the tower. 

Some one clutched at Kate’s skirts. “I'll hold her!” 
shouted Benny, behind, struggling with her. ‘She 
don’t know what she’s doing.” 

Panting, half dead, the mother reached the turret. 
Kate was laughing and crying hysterically, and for 
the time had lost all control of herself. 

“I stuck to the light,’’ she kept saying, and would 
sometimes add, “‘There’s no need of sleeping. No, 
there’s no need of sleeping.” 

The girl did not have a fever; but the forces of 
spirit and flesh had been so drained that her mind 
Was not quite right for months, and it was more than 
a year before she was really like herself again. 

Now permanent help was had. By the end of the 
simmer the light-keeper and his family were well, 
and the revolving-apparatus had arrived. 

When her friends condoled with Mrs. Devins, and 
regretted that Kate had done as she had, the mother 
replied,— 

“It was a sad thing that she should have had such 
an experience. But being where she was, she only 
did her duty.” 

And I am afraid that is more than many of my 
readers can sincerely say that they do, in the cireum- 
stances in which they are placed. 

MARIA LOUISE POOL. 


————<+oo—__ 


CHINESE ECONOMY. 


rhe practice of whistling for the wind is common to 
sailors all over the world. An Englishman while 
voyaging up a Chinese river found that his boatmen 
frequently indulged in it. One day when they were 
becalmed, he asked one of the boatmen, ““Why do you 
not chin-chin your joss for wind?” 

“Oh, we have been chin-chinning all day,” he an- 
swered, and then, turning to one of his comrades, 
said: “The foreigners are right, after all; it is absurd 
to take a piece of wood, and kneel down before it 
with incense!” 

Sometimes the boatmen would meet with great dif- 
ficulty in poleing the boat up a rapid. On these occa- 
Sions the captain would take paper offerings from a 
box kept near the stern, and scatter them on the wa- 
teras a propitiation to the spirit of the river. 

Each of these papers—Europeaifs call them joss 
bapers—represented either gold or silver money, ac- 
cording as they had gold or silver foil attached to 
them. But even in these spurious money sacrifices, 





the habitual economy of the Chinese showed itself. | 


| The slenderest, tiny patch of silver or gold sufficed to | I cautiously retreated, regained my horse, and, meet- 


propitiate the spirit. The boatmen also offered fowls | 


to their deities, and then—ate the sacrificed chickens. | 


<+~@ 
or 


NOBLY GREAT. 


But. sure, ourselves aright to see, 
True wisdom well may bear; 
‘Tis nobly great to dare to be 
No greater than we are. | 
—Samuel Wesley,.r. | 
| 
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For the Companion. 


A NIGHT ATTACK. 


With the cow-boys at ‘Jerusalem Valley” we were | 
on the very best of terms, during the entire sojourn of 
our little engineering party of exploration at the Sier- | 
ra La Sal. Bluff, hardy, and generally honest we found | 
them; rough of speech, perhaps, yet on the whole, 
genial, good-natured fellows. 

To those on the range nearest our camp—*Char- 
ley,” “Kid,” “Bob” and “Little’—we were under 
many obligations, both for beef and for the loan of 
numerous utensils. Hence it happened that we be- 
came involved with them in the events which attend- 
ed the break-up of the ranges in that locality. 

For some time previous to our arrival, the Nava- 
joes, incited by a renegade Apache chief named Poco- 
naro-Guinnep,—who, with his band of Indian out- 
laws, had been prowling about the valley,—had | 
threatened trouble to the cattle-men around the Sier- | 
ra. They claimed “Jerusalem Valley,” so called, as 














A NIGH? 


theirs, and from time to time sent threatening mes- 
sages ordering the whites to take their cattle and 
leave the valley. 

Now the upper line of their reservation, as Little 
had been careful to learn from the Government 
Agent, ran below the place where the lower cow- 
camps were located. Of this the Indians were well 
aware; but as a pretext, they now claimed the whole 
valley, and grew more and more insolent. 

A series of outrages and reprisals had taken place 
during the previous month or two. Little “‘bunches” 
of six or eight head of cattle would be found dead, 
pierced with arrows; and still others would be seen 
languishing on the range, wounded with the same 
cruel weapons in their flanks and shoulders. 

Once two of the cow-boys had been shot at from 
the cliffs, and one of them had come to the camp with 
an arrow through his arm. During the same week, 
a young man, prospecting in the Sierra, was waylaid 
and killed. These atrocities naturally alarmed and 
greatly excited us all. 

It chanced that afew days after the murder of the 
young prospector, the writer had gone up on the mesa, 
or plateau, to hunt deer. The ground was very bro- 
ken, and much cut up with cafions and gulches, and I 
had tied my horse and was making my way on foot. 
Coming to one of these cafions, I heard voices below 
me, and peering cautiously over, saw three mounted 
Indians hurrying along a little “bunch” of cattle, 
upon whose flanks I plainly saw the circle and trian- 
gle,—Little’s brand. 

Keeping out of sight, I followed them for a mile or 
more, until they turned into a side cafion, or gulch, 
in the mouth of which were about a dozen “wick-i- 
ups,” or brush tents, with fifteen or twenty Indians 
lounging about. Scattered all around were heaps of 
offal and drying hides, showing that the savages had 
been at their thievish work for some time. 

Screening myself behind an old cedar stump, I 
watched them through my field-glass for some min- 
utes, and made out that the gang was mostly rene- 
gade Indians, with a sprinkling of Navajoes. Old 
Poconaro himself was not amongst them, so far as I 
could see; but I made out the faces of two of his 
most vicious and reckless lieutenants—Unk-ti-yats, or 
“Black Tom,” an Apache-negro half-breed, and 





“Whiskey Jack,” a Pi-Ute. They were all armed with 
bows and arrows, and about half of them had rifles. 


| thirsty Poconaro, hand wasn’t goin’ to let ’im poke a 


| get hurt in the melée, they would then appreciate the 


{a mile down the cafion, ready to charge at the ap- 





S COMPANION. 





Taking careful note of the location of their camp, 


ing Little on my way back, told him what I had seen. 
That evening a council of war was held, in which our 
party made common cause with the cattle-men—with 
the exception, I should add, of our cockney cook Bat- 
ters, who declared most positively that,— 

*°E ’adn’t lost no Hinjuns, hand ’e wasn’t goin’ to 
‘unt hanny hup. ’E’d ’eard henuff hof that blood- 


harrow through ’im.” 

The trouble between the cow-boys and the Indians 
was, strictly speaking, none of our business; but the 
former had treated us so kindly, and these renegade 
Apaches were so dangerous and murderous a crew, 
that we did not hesitate to join in the effort to expel 
them from the valley. On my report that the most 
of the Indians were renegades, headed by Black Tom 
and Whiskey Jack, it was decided to surprise and 
attack them without scruple; and if any Navajoes, 
who were supposed to be ‘good Indians,” should 


moral contained in the fable of “Old Dog Tray.” 

As the cafion was inaccessible to horsemen, except 
at its mouth, where it debouched into the valley, it 
was agreed that part of our force should enter it on 
horseback and charge the camp; while the rest of 
us, from behind the rocks on either side, should attack 
the savages in the rear and flanks. 

By the middle of the night, our little force, seven- 
teen men in all, were posted: four men on each side 
of the mouth of the small gulch, five at the head of 
it, a quarter of a mile away, and the remaining eight 





ATTACH. 


pointed time, which was to be as soon as the moon 
was fairly above the crest of the Sierra. 

We who were in ambush lay quiet, watching the 
“wick-i-ups” below, hardly distinguishable from the 
rocks among which they were built. Warfare by am- 
buscade is, I confess, far from pleasing to me, or to 
most civilized men, I think. But when I reflected 
that these redskins were outlaws, veritable human 
beasts of prey, who had only a day or two before, 
waylaid the men with me, compunction vanished, and 
I was only afraid some of them might escape. 

The moon had risen high enough to light up the 
mouth of the gulch and show the “‘wick-i-ups” plain- 
ly, and we were wondering why the attack was not 
begun, when there came the crack of a rifle from 
down the main cahon,4ollowed by a mingled chorus 
of shots and yells! A score of dark forms poured 
out of the “wick-i-ups” below, and darted to the shel- 
ter of the rocks on both sides the gulch, but were met 
by a fire which drove them back. Repulsed here, 
they turned and dashed up the gulch; but the recep- 
tion they met from the men hid among the rocks and 
trees in front, told them that they could not escape on 
that side. So, doubling on their tracks, they scurried 
back for the main canon. 

But the mounted party was not there to meet them. 
In our eagerness not to let them escape, we left our 
ambush, and rushed in pursuit. Then ensued a wild 
scramble. As we tore down the hill, a flash of fire 
blazed out at my feet, and I felt a sharp prick, as of 
a red-hot needle, in the upper part of my left arm. I 
was going so fast I could not stop, until I reached the 
bottom of the steep descent. There I found Charley 


flying Indians, who were running for the shelter of 
the rocks on the other side. 
| Meanwhile the battle was going on around the bend 
| in the main cahon, whence had come the first alarm; 
but we had not time to turn aside, or see what was the 
| trouble there. We were half way across the canon, 
| when there came a flash from behind a tree half-way 
up the side, and Charley, who was a yard or so in ad- 
vance, pitched forward on his face. Stopping, I bent 
| over him, to see if he was badly hurt; but the “‘spang!” 
| of a bullet which tore up the dirt beneath my feet, and 
the “‘whack!” of another that struck the butt of my 
| rifle, warned me not to tarry; and I sprang for the 
| shelter of a neighboring rock. 








beside me, and together we bounded along after the’ 


The tables were turned, and we, the assailants, 
were ourselves assailed. The redskins were above us, 
sheltered by rocks and trees and darkness; for the 
bluff was in shadow; while we were in plain sight. 
Peering about, I could see that the rest of the party, 
like myself, had taken to cover. A few yards to my 
left was a form which I thought f recognized. 

“Ts that you, Kid?” He was a cow-boy nicknamed 
Kid. 

“Yes; these red-skins have got us this time.” 

“Yes; looks that way. What do you suppose is the 
matter down the canon?” 

“Dunno. Reckon our boys ’ll be up this way before 
long. I wonder if the varmints are skulking over 
there, or if they retreated across the mesa. I'll take a 
peep. Ugh!” 

There was a whish! and what seemed a section of a 
white moonbeam flashed past, carrying Kid’s hat 
from his head as it flew by. 

“Close call, that!’ he muttered, as he crouched 
lower. “Smart chaps, those red-skins. They're usin’ 
their bow ’n’ arrers, so ‘’s we can’t see to tire by the 
flash of their guns. Wish these rocks were a little 
bigger. Listen to that! 

“That,” was the “swish!” “swish!” of arrow after 
arrow as they flew by. 

*“Reckon some feller’s picked too small a rock, and 
—and whew, I’m the chap.” 

“Are you hurt?” T called. 

“Calf of my leg pricked; that’s all. There!” as he 
slightly changed his position, “now go ahead with yer 
shootin’ if yer like!” 

For ten or fifteen minutes, we were closely besieged. 
The slightest movement was the signal for an arrow 
from our watchful foes; and we 
like a flock of scared partridges. 

We knew that in half an hour or so, the moon would 
be high enough to light up the bluff where the Indi- 
ans lay concealed; and we were waiting for that 
time, to make a charge, and rout them out. Except 
for the “swish!” of the arrows, or an occasional mut- 
tered ejaculation from a crouching cow-boy, not a 
sound was to be heard. My arm began to grow stiff 
and painful; but I dared not move to attend to it, for 
fear of being pierced by another arrow. 

Suddenly there was a yell and a volley of shots 
from the bluff; and, recognizing Little’s voice, with 
an answering yell, we dashed forward! The flight 
surged upward over the edge of the cliff, and by the 
time we reached the top it was over, and the surviv- 
ing Indians had disappeared. 

Collecting our forces, we compared notes and casual. 
ties. It seems that the horsemen, on their way to the 
attack, had encountered another and a larger band of 
Apaches in the canon, who, on being challenged, had 
tired upon them, and driven them from their horses to 
the rocks; but, from some unknown cause, instead of 
following up their victory the red-skins had retreated 
towards the valley. After their withdrawal, Little’s 
party, seeing that we were besieged, had made a flank 
movement, “flushed” the enemy, and dispersed them. 

On counting up, we found that we had three men 
including Charley, killed; and the “Kid,” another 
of the cow-boys and myself, slightly wounded. The 
loss of the Indians we could not positively ascertain, 
but five were found dead, one being ‘Black Tom.” 

The affair had ended so seriously for us, that Little 
withdrew his herd to the Mancos; and we, accom. 
panying them, were forced, for the time being, to 
abandon our work of exploration in the Sierra. 








> ground 
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For the Companion, 


THRIFT LESSONS. 
Learned from the European Peasantry. 


The homes of the German peasantry are not built 
upon the small patches of land which the men and 
women cultivate. They are huddled together in vil- 
lages. The church spires form the centre around 
which are grouped the cottages, built with walls of 
heavy wooden frame-work, filled in with mortar and 
surmounted by thatched or red-tiled roofs. 

The slovenly condition of these German peasant 
villages has led to much misconception of the charae- 
ter of their inhabitants. The peasants have not yet 
awakened to the necessity of making their outside 
surroundings beautiful, or even tidy. IT have waded 
through accumulations of rubbish to reach the door 
of a cottage, in which not a particle of dirt was tol- 
erated by the neat housewife. 

The floors were scoured until they shone; the wood- 
en chairs and tables, simple and substantial, were 
clean as hands could make them, and the beds were 
decked with snowy linen fit for a palace. 

In many of the rustic districts in Germany and 
France the spinning-wheel still plays as important a 
part-in household industry as it did in New England a 
hundred years ago. I was on familiar terms of ac- 
quaintance with a peasant family in 4 village not far 
from Heidelburg. The family belonged to the better 
class of peasants. By a systematic course of careful 
economy they had amassed what to them was wealth. 
They owned their cottage and a productive patch of 
land in the valley, besides which there was a goodly 
sum of money well invested. 

But because their needs were no longer pressing, it 
never occurred to them to change their simple life or 
indulge in greater expenditure. On summer after- 
noons this family formed a pretty picture of domestic 
thrift and industry. 

The mother in her simple peasant costume, with the 

inevitable white handkerchief crossed over her breast, 
was busily engaged in knitting stockings for her fam- 
ily. The daughters, picturesque in short petticoats 
and red bodices, sang as the spinning-wheel flew 
round, and the thread twisted between their deft 
fingers. Dreams were no doubt dancing through their 
heads of other cottages where sometime they would 
reign as mistresses, and the wheel flew fast as they 
thought of the great chest which must be packed to 
overflowing with homespun linen for their marriage 
dowry. 
There is no idling among these people. Every mo- 
ment, as well as every penny, is made to do-its mis- 
sion. All domestic duties, in-door and out-door alike, 
are attended to in their proper time, and for the leis 
ure hours the spinning-wheel, or knitting, or sewing 
for the household, is always ready, and it is never neg 
lected. Thrift of time is very marked among the 
Germans. 
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In this country we are too much inclined to con- 
sider work as drudgery, and wait for pleasure un- 


til the work is finished; but the common people | 


of Europe whistle and sing as they go along, and 
take delight in a thousand simple things which we 
either overlook or fail to appreciate. 

One morning last summer, I was riding on a 
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|is twined in graceful wreaths, as well as a few 
pretty vases and other inexpensive ornaments. 

It is rare to find a house in town without a few 
good books and a musical instrument of some 
kind, a piano if the family funds will allow it, or 
at least a zither, or concertina, or flute. 

Without music these people could not live. They 





THRIFT 


horse-car in one of our Northern cities. A small 
band of music was passing up the street, followed 
in holiday attire. 
and 


by a German target company 
The conductor of the car, an 
weary-looking American, gazed at the merry par- 


overworked 


ty with sorrowful eyes. 

“Just 
tleman standing with him on the platform of the 
car. “They are marching off to some grove where 
they will meet their wives and children and sweet- 
hearts; and they'll have more innocent fun for 
twenty-five cents than I could get for two dollars.” 


look at those fellows,” he said to a gen- 


This ability to find amusement in little things, 
and at small expense, we in this country should 
do well to study. Give a German or Frenchman, 
be he a peasant or tradesman, a leisure afternoon, 
sunshine, a small band of music and a crowd of 
friends and neighbors, and his happiness is com- 
plete. 

There is no pleasanter sight than a simple Ger- 
man family taking supper in the summer-garden 
of the small town where they live. The day’s 
work has been hurried a little, for perhaps the vil- 
lage band will give a “Mozart night,” and not a 


LESSONS 


must have some element of poetry to brighten 
the toilsome routine of their lives, and it is with- 


out doubt this passion for something better than | 


mere materialism that keeps their labor from be- 
coming drudgery, and their frugality from chang- 
ing into meanness and a sordid desire for gain. 
HELEN S. CONANT. 
—~+or— 
MOTHER. 


One true heart is mine to-day 
Mine to-morrow, mine alway ; 

One heart always patient, kind 

T s: loving, blind, 
Forgiving, tender, Where find another 
So proudly, unselfishly fond as mother? 








+r 
THE REIGN OF PARTIES. 


On the 4th of March the Republican party, hay- 
| ing been in power twenty-four years,—as long a 
period as any one party has ever governed the 





country uninterruptedly,—will yield the reins of 


| 
government to the Democrats. 


| It is worthy of notice that on the same date 
| the Democrats and their opponents will have been 
| in control of the Government each exactly one- 


| 


note of the sweet harmony must be lost. The | half of the time since the Constitution was adopt- 


supper, consisting of thin slices of sausage, and | 
bread and butter and cheese, with sweet crackers 
for the little ones, is carefully packed in a basket, 
and coffee, milk and beer can be obtained at the | 
garden for a very small sum. | 

The whole family start together, the father, | 
mother, children, down to the baby in arms and 
the grandparents. ‘The women carry their knit- | 
ting in their pockets, and as they sit around the 
little table in the garden, chatting quietly, or lis- | 
tening to the music, which is sure to be good, the 
needles click merrily in the busy fingers, whose 


| 


owners comprehend no such word as idleness. 
The same simplicity prevails in all indoor life. 
Economy practised. A good 
quality of material is always purchased, and it is 
another 
Among the 


in dress is rigidly 


service in one form 
thread of it left. 
peasantry the peculiar costume of their district is 


made to do or as 


long as there is a 
their pride. and scorn falls heavily on the maiden 
who forsakes the quaint dress of her grandmoth- 
ers to adopt new fashions of the neighboring town. 
peasant 
very costly, but the quilted silk petticoat, the em- 
broidered bodice and gold comb, are carefully laid 


Some of these holiday costumes are 


away when not in use, and often pass down in 
unsoiled splendor through 
Among the middle classes of the where 
modern fashions rule to a certain extent, the 
mother takes special pride in the dress of her 
daughters and herself. 

In furnishing their homes, the peasantry and 


several generations. 


towns 


middle classes of Europe preserve the same fru- 
gality. Everything necessary for comfort is there, 
and the tables and chairs and sofas are solid and 
substantial. 

The uncarpeted floors, with only rugs here and 
there to relieve the bareness, are not pleasing to 
American eyes; buta German or French housewife 
looks upon acarpet as something always full of dirt, 
and prefers her scoured or waxed floors, from 
which, every morning, every particle of dust can 
be removed. 

These homes are not | 
There are always, especially in the houses of the 


vo any means unadorned, 


well-to-do tradesmen, some well-chosen engrav- 
ings on the wall, around which fresh, growing ivy 


| say that the Democrats have been successful in 


ed. Perhaps it would be more strictly accurate to 
twelve of the Presidential elections, and the party 
opposed to them in the other twelve. 

For twelve years after the Constitution was | 
adopted, from 1789 to 1801, the Federalists were in 
power. In 1801 began the long reign of the Re- 
publican, afterward called the Democratic, party. 
For six terms in succession it carried the elections, 
and was in full control of the Government for 


| nine enumerated, the Democrats had the fruits of 
victories won by their opponents, through the po- 
litical backsliding of the person chosen as Vice- 
President. Indeed Mr. Arthur is the only Vice- 
President who has succeeded on the death of a 
| President to the first office in the Government, who 
| has not more or less disappointed his political 
friends. 

It has happened repeatedly to both parties, that 
one or both Houses of Congress should be opposed 
politically to the President. The majority ofthe 
House of Representatives was against Washing- 
ton during a part of his administration, and the 
same division appeared during the terms of Polk, 
Pierce, Buchanan and Grant. During the whole 
of Mr. Hayes’ administration the House of Repre- 
sentatives was opposed to him politically, and 
during the last two years the Senate was 
Democratic. 

When Mr. Cleveland begins his term he will 
have a good majority in one branch of Congress, 
but according to present appearances, the Senate 
will have a Republican majority of one or two 
votes. It has, however, sometimes been found 
that the administration could have the votes of 
opposition members not very strongly attached to 
their party, when those votes were needed, and it 
may happen again. 

The chance that Mr. Cleveland will not suffer 
injurious defeat in the next Congress is made all 
the more probable from the fact that there are no 
political questions at the present time on which 
either party is completely united. 

or 
LET IT PASS. 

If for good you've taken ill, 
& pass! 

Oh! be kind and g 
t it pass 


a55) 
Time at last makes all things straight: 
Let us not resent but wait, 
And our triumph shall be great: 

Let it pass! 

Let it pass! 


also 
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entle still; 
' 





—All the Year Round 

a 

THE NEW ORLEANS FAIR. 

A great national and international exhibition 
was opened at New Orleans on the 16th of Decem- 
| ber, and is to continue through the winter months. 
| In the extent of its buildings and the abundance 





bf 
| 
| 
| 


| of its attractions, this fair promises to rival the 
famous exhibitions of London, Paris, Vienna and 
| Philadelphia. 

The main exhibition building, indeed, is believed 
| to be the largest structure, in the area it covers, 
ever built by man. It covers almost a million and 
a quarter square feet, or nearly twenty-nine acres. 
The building next in size occupies almost twelve 
acres, and altogether, on the exhibition grounds, 
there are said to be but little less than seventy-five 
acres under roof. 

In some respects the character of this exhibition 
differs from that of any other ever held elsewhere. 
One can see not so much machinery or so many 
ingenious inventions as were shown at Philadel- 
phia, and there is less of the artistic and costly 
product of patient industry and mechanical skill 
than might have been seen at some of the Europe- 
an world’s fairs. 

But on the other hand, while there is enough of 
all such articles to weary the most painstaking 
sight-seer, the New Orleans exhibition is rich in 
articles which all that have preceded it have 
lacked. Such a wealth of agricultural products 
was certainly never before seen in one place. 

The fact that this exhibition is held ina more 
Southern latitude than has ever been chosen be- 
fore—for New Orleans is only six degrees north 
of the tropical-circle—enables the managers of 
this fair to draw upon a part of the world which 
has never yet brought its products fully to the 
public attention. 

One is not surprised, therefore, to learn that the 
Mexican exhibit is the fullest and most attractive 





twenty-four years,—just as long a time as the pub- 
lic contidence has been given to the modern Repub- 
lican party. 

Mr. Monroe, the last President of this series, 
was elected without opposition, as General Wash- 
ington, whose political leaning was in the op- 


posite direction from Monroe’s, had been elected in | 


his time. In 1825 the second Adams was chosen 
President, and although he too professed to belong 
to the Democratic party, his supporters and his 
measures were not Democratic. 

In 1829 the Democrats returned to power under 
the Presidency of General Jackson, and held it 
for twelve vears, until the close of Mr. Van Bu- 
The Whigs succeeded in 
1840, but when General Harrison had been Presi- 
dent one month he died, and Mr. Tyler, who 
turned out to be a pretty good Democrat, though 
elected by the Whigs, succeeded him. 

Mr. Polk was chosen by the Democrats in 1844, 
General Taylor by the Whigs in 1848, and then 
from 1853 until 1861 the Democrats were in power 
The Republicans were successful in every 


ren’s administration. 


again. 


election from 1860 until 1884, when the Demecrats | 


elected Mr. Cleveland. But Mr. Johnson, who be- 
came President when Mr. Lincoln was murdered, 
acted with the Democratic party almost from the 
beginning of his administration. 

From these facts it will be seen that only in 1796, 
when Mr. John Adams was elected over Mr. Jeffer- 
son; in 1840, when General Harrison was elected 
over Mr. Van Buren; in 1848, when General Tay- 
lor was elected over Mr. Cass; and in the six elec- 
tions from 1860 until 1880,—did the opponents of 
the Democratic party win victories in pitched po- 

| litical battles with that party. 

Moreover, for almost two whole terms of the 


of all the foreign exhibits, and when we recall 
what an insignificant show of Mexican products 
was made at Philadelphia, the peculiar character 
of the New Orleans enterprise is brought out clear- 
ly. This variety, this unlikeness to any former 
exhibition, will be one of its most valuable, as 
| well as most attractive, features. 

| The sensational event of the opening was the 
| starting of the machinery. This was done by the 
| President of the United States, who remained in 
| Washington, and set the great engine in motion 
| by touching a telegraph key in a city nearly a 
| thousand miles from the fair grounds. We are 
| passing out of the age of steam and into the age of 
electricity. 

The people of the whole country will watch this 
exhibition with interest, and will wish it abundant 
success. There is a great industrial awakening at 
the South, and the New Orleans fair is one of the 
most striking evidences of it. No one can hope or 
wish that the South should become like the North 
in all respects. One of the chief glories of our 
country is its variety, its variety of men no less 
| than of climate, soil, industry and products. But 
we can say without offence that while the North 
has been forced to hard study of the problem 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


coal, various causes have combined to render the 
South careless about questions of economy. 
But of late years there has been a change. 


can be done with an acre of ground. 
| the great wealth which has come to the Northern 


what can be done with a waterfall, or a ton of 


The 
| South is becoming interested in the problem, what 
It also sees 


No better way to study these matters, to com- 
pare notes, to observe what others have done, am 
to learn the way to emulate success, can be found 
than to hold a great exhibition, bringing together 
the products of all lands, chiefly those of our own 
country, and most of all those of the Sonth,—the 
district which will furnish the largest number of 
visitors. 

The New Orleans fair thus possesses a signifi- 
cance to which no American can be indifferent. It 
is in itself a hopeful sign of the times, and all who 
are able, whether they live in Maine, in California, 
or in Louisiana, should make it a duty as well as 
a pleasure to contribute to its success. 





BOLDNESS IN YOUNG GIRLS. 


The New Haven and New York papers recently 
contained an account of a party of young girls wh 
passed through those cities, on their way home from 
some boarding-school. They filled a parlor car, and 
were unaccompanied by any matron or teacher. One 
can hardly believe the statement in the papers, that 
several of them were smoking cigarettes, and leaning 
back on their seats, puffed the smoke out of the win- 
dows of the car,as the train stopped at one of the 
stations. 

Nearly all of them were playing cards, and they 
coolly continued their game under the gaze of the 
staring crowds upon the platform. “The girls,” the 
papers add, “were well-dressed and appeared to be- 
long to a respectable class of society.” 

Young girls who would behave in this way in public 
in Europe, would at once be classed among infamous 
women. Foreigners cannot understand the license 
accorded to young girls in this country. An English 
tourist, who visited last summer the large camp cities 
belonging to different religious denominations on the 
Atlantic seaboard, described with amazement and 
disgust, the “groups of young women walking through 
the crowded streets, at noonday, bare-headed, their 
hair flying; or, in dripping bathing clothes and b 
feet.” He also commented sharply on the specta 
common in our country towns, of parties of sch: 
girls gaudily dressed, hanging around the railroad 
stations to see the trains come in, jostled by rough 
men, and giggling, staring, and talking loudly. 

In most of the cases, the girls err from ignorance, 
and not from lack of innocence. They are permitted 
by their parents to form their own code of manners, 
and unfortunately they too often adopt the bold, as 
sertant, immodest air, which in other countries char 
acterizes women ot low character. 
The Companion urges this subject again upon its 
readers, because it is an important one. Among the 
educated classes in this country, young girls are now 
carefully guarded and kept out of public notice. Let 
it be so among all classes. 
No young woman can habitually try to attract at 
tention in the streets, and retain her modesty; and « 
girl who is not modest will not be likely to make a 
faithful wife or a loving mother. 
— = 

SIGNIFICANT. 
A singular Thanksgiving supper was given in Phil- 
adelphia last November. Fifty Chinese pupils in 
the Baptist Tabernacle Sunday School, gave a feast 
to the members of the Chinese Guild. 
This Guild is composed of some good men and 
women, members of different churches, who have 
tried to draw the hundreds of Mongolians in that city 
away from their opium-joints by establishing schools, 
clubs, reading-rooms and a hospital for them. In 
these and in other ways they have sought to show 
these heathens and aliens that they are among brot!i 
ers and Christians. 
The Thanksgiving supper, which consisted of tur- 
key, salad, and a few Chinese dishes, decorated with 
chrysanthemums and ferns, was prepared by the Chi- 
nese. They spared no expense, and beamed with 
delight when they saw the surprise and pleasure of 
their guests. They tried anxiously to eat exactly in 
the American mode, one unlucky Mongolian, who 
raised his knife to his mouth, being silently called to 
order by a dozen frowning faces. 
The after-dinner speeches were not of the usual 
order. Jick Way, an educated, middle-aged man, 
said, with tears in his eyes, ““My heart is too full to 
say what I like to say. I wish you happiness. You 
have given us joy, and we can give you back so little! 
Stones and bricks are thrown at poor Chinamen in 
many places, but you held out your hands to us. And 
you did it in God’s name.” 

Ah Win said, “I very glad to meet good friends to- 
night. When I come over to this country, I not read 
nor write. Now I read and write some. I now read 
the fifteenth chapter of St. John.” 

Lang Kee only asked his friends to love the Lord, 
“For He is our one family Father.” 

The old Puritans, who had fled from the persecution 
of the Episcopalians, and who, in their turn, persecut- 
ed the Baptists, little could foresee when they founded 
the festival of Thanksgiving, that one day these 
heathen Asiatics should celebrate it with Episcopa- 
lians, Baptists, and the descendants of Puritans, w!!0, 
as one man, were striving to bring them back to the 
“one family Father.” 

— — ——_ ~~ e—__—__———_ 


EMERSON AND PIE. 


“Pie,” says Dr. Holmes, in his life of Emerson 
a good thing, at tie right time and in angles of thirty 
or forty degrees.” Mr. Emerson’s practice 1!/\'s 
trated the correctness of the doctor’s professional 
opinion. He was a confirmed pie-eater, and yet he 
never complained of dyspepsia. The biographer wit- 
tily contrasts his hero’s immunity with “Carlyle, feed 
ing largely on wholesome oatmeal, groaning wit! n- 
digestion all his days, and living with half his se'f- 
consciousness habitually centred beneath his «ia- 
phragm.” 

The American philosopher had one dietetic weak 
ness: he wouid eat pie at breakfast when he < yuld 
get it. During a trip to California, his heart Ww 


“fs 





| States from manufactures, and reasonably wishes 
| for a share of the profits of that class of enter- 


prises. 


made glad one morning by seeing a pie on the break 
fast-table. He offered to help several guests to ® 
piece, but each one declined. 

“But Mr. —,” said Emerson to the last gentlemaa 


| 
| 
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who had declined, thrusting his knife under the pie, 
“what is pie for ?” 

Mr. Emerson was once travelling in the cars with a 
lady, and when the train stopped “five minutes for 
refreshments,” he went out to procure something for 
her toeat. Ina minute or two he came back, with a 
cup of tea in one hand and a large wedge of pie in the 
other! 

Mr. Emerson’s mode of living was very simple. He 
drank coffee in the morning and tea in the evening, 
and ate animal food only once aday. But always at 
breakfast a pie was placed before him, and it was the 
first thing eaten. 





ESCAPING A LOVER. 


A celebrated judge, on riding up to a tavern, was 
surprised to see the landlord’s daughter, a girl of 
eighteen, put one hand on the fence and leap over it. 

“Do that again, my lass, and I’ll marry you!” said 
the judge, possessed by some whim such as now and 
then seizes the most staid of men. The girl, without 
a moment’s hesitation, again put her hand on the 
fence and jumped back again. 

The judge was as good as his word; for in a year | 
or two there was an old-fashioned wedding at the old 
tavern. 

Mrs. Barbauld, upon whose “Early Lessons” and 
“Hymns in Prose” our grandmothers were brought | 
up, once jumped up a tree to escape a too-persistent | 
wooer. When a girl, she was noted for her lively | 
spirit and bodily activity. She could climb and jump 
as well as the boys of her father’s school. 

Her gymnastic feats and the roses on her cheeks 
made a deep impression upon a rich farmer. He 
called upon her father, Dr. Aiken, and begged him to 
consent that the youthful Letitia—she was but fifteen 
—might become a farmer’s bride. 

“Go and ask her yourself,” answered the doctor, 
pointing to the young lady, who was walking in the 
garden. He went, pleaded his case, and was refused. 
He remonstrated, urged, and became so importunate 
that Letitia climbed up a tree by the garden-wall, 
dropped into the lane, and left her suitor, astonished 
at her singular way of running from a lover. 

The disappointed man lived and died a bachelor. 
He was not a reading man, and was never kuown to 
purchase any book but “The Works of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld,” which, elegantly bound, adorned his parlor 
during his life. 








BANK OF ENGLAND NOTES. 

There is as great a difference between the systems of 
issuing and redeeming the notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land and of the banks of the United States, as there 
is in the appearance of the notes themselves. 

The English note is somewhat longer and much 
broader than ours, is of rough white paper, with 
ragged edges, and is printed on one side only, with a 
few words and with no pictures or designs; while 
ours are completely covered on both sides with vign- 
ette, a copy of a painting and lathe work. 

Our notes are issued again and again, until they 
become so worn and ragged as to be no longer ser- 
viceable. A Bank of England note is never issued 
more than once. Every note that comes in is at once 
cancelled, and then it is stored away with other can- 
celled notes to be preserved five years, when it is de- 
stroyed by burning. 

It takes one hundred and twenty clerks to keep the 
record of notes issued and paid; and so accurately is 
this work done that the date when any note was 
issued, the person receiving it, the time when it was 
paid into the bank and by whom, can be ascertained 
from the books. If the time was within five years, 
the note itself can be produced. 

Many are the stories of attempts to counterfeit 
these notes, which have always been failures. As the 
average time between the issue and the payment of 
notes is only five or six days, the fact that a counter- 
feit is in circulation is known almost at once; and the 
system of English bankers and merchants of keeping 
the numbers of the notes received and paid, gives the 
clew by which the offender is quickly hunted Jown. 





JOKING UNDER FIRE. 


The English cavalry, during Wellington’s cam- 
paigns, were noted for their superb riding. Their 
officers were well mounted, and had learned to ride 
by following the hounds across a rough country. 

One day, in Spain, a French colonel of dragoons 
rode out, attended by three or four troopers, to re- 
connoitre the position of the English army. While 
riding along, they suddenly came upon a young Eng- 
lish officer, who had also ridden out to reconnoitre 
the French army. 

“Surrender!” shouted the French colonel. But the 
Englishman, being mounted on a thoroughbred, 
laughed in the colonel’s face, and quietly cantered 
away. The Frenchman pursued as fast as his heavy 
steed could gallop. The Englishman allowed him to 
get quite close, and then, kissing his hand and leav- 
ing him far behind, shouted, pointing tothe French- 
man’s horse,— 

“Only a Norman horse, monsieur!” 

The Frenchman galloped after him, shouting, “I 
will shoot, if you do not gurrender!” He pointed his 
pistol and pulled the trigger, but the weapon missed 
fire. With a burst of mocking- laughter, the young 
officer shouted back, “Of Versailles manufacture, 
monsieur!” and, giving the thoroughbred his head, 
was seen no more. 

The colonel was indignant at the aspersion cast 
upon his horse and his pistol; but when he thought 
the matter over, he said,— 

“But I am glad I did not shoot the brave joker!” 


———- +e 
HOW SHE THANKED HIM. 


On Thanksgiving evening, an enthusiastic compa- 
ny of colored people held a praise service in a church 
near Atlanta, Ga. One after another, the speakers 
told their “experiences,” and mentioned the various 
things for which each was especially thankful. Their 
phrases were piquant and picturesque, but one old 
woman in particular seemed unable to find just the 
word with which to express her thankfulness to the 
Lord. 

“TI tell you, brudders an’ sisters, I feel berry tank- 


| ries, he ventured to state that he had seen at the foot 


an’ my chillun’s all dead, an’ sometimes I’se a han- 
kerin’ after my dinnah befo’ I’se forgotten I hed 
breakfust; an’ I’m gittin’ too ole to do much work. 
But I doesn’t want ter trouble de Lawd ’bout de good 
tings He don’t gib me, nur ’bout de bad tings He do 
gib me. An’ I tank de Lawd to-night wid all Godcer- 
ity, ‘cause I doesn’t like dat word sin in sincerity!” 


4@ 
>> 





TAKE OFF A FEW FEET. 


Travellers are apt to draw the “long bow,” being 
stimulated by the desire to surprise listeners and 
magnify themselves. The London Court Journal 
tells a story of one of these tourists, whose folly 
was rebuked by a shrewd Scotchman: At a convivial 
party, a gentleman who had returned from a length. 
ened tour in the East was relating some of the won- 
derful things he had seen on his travels. Encouraged 
by the reception accorded to his most improbable sto- 


of the Himalayas a tiger forty feet long from the tip 
of the nose to the tip of the tail. 


This was too much, and everybody kept silence, 
until a gentleman from Oban dryly remarked,— 

“Oh yes, the works o’ nature are very wonderfw’ 
and very large whatever. Just last week I saw a 
skate brought ashore at Oban which covered a quar- 
ter of an acre of ground!” 

Nobody spoke, and amid the silence the Eastern 
traveller left the room. The host, perceiving that 
something was amiss, arose and followed him. 

“Is there anything wrong?” he asked. 

“T have been insulted,” said the traveller. ‘That 
Celtic gentleman has dealt a blow at my veracity, and 
I cannot return until he apologizes.” 

Anxious that harmony should prevail among his 
guests, the host returned to the room, and explaining 
matters to the company, asked the Highlander to 
make an apology, if merely for form’s sake. 

“Weel,” said he, “I’ll no just apologize, but tell 
him to come back and take a few feet off the teegur, 
and we'll see what can be dune wi’ the skate.’ 


———_—_+or___—__ 
CAPRICIOUS. 


There are young men noted for the abruptness with 
which they change their feelings and actions. Like 
a goat leaping from rock to rock, as the whim seizes 
it, they act from one moment to another, on the 
slightest preference, and without the least delibera- 
tion. A clerk who is capricious is constantly chang- 
ing his employers. The result usually is that in a few 
years he finds himself in a much lower position than 
any of those he resigned. A writer in an English 
magazine says: 


It is by no means a. recommendation to a man out 
of place’ to have formerly received a high salary and 
to have served under first-rate employers. 
All the persons to whom he applies will naturally 
conclude that he must have left his good appointment 
for unavowable reasons; and even the best certifi- 
cates of character from his old masters will not serve 
to dispel this notion. 
We knew an unwise young man, who, leaving a 
o_o place out of pure caprice, was earnestly advised 
y his employer to think twice of what he was doing. 
“You will find it a positive disadvantage to have 
served in our house,” said his employer; ‘for we are 
known to be just masters, and nobody will believe 
that you left us of your own accord.” 
The young man would not heed the warning; and 
the upshot was that he had to emigrate, having failed 
in all his endeavors to get another situation. 


——__+o-____—_ 


LUDICROUS DEFINITIONS. 


Nothing puzzles an ignorant man more than to be 
asked to define the words he glibly uses. A writer in 
a foreign journal illustrates this bewilderment by the 
following amusing blunders: An Ohio school-commit- 
tee must have been puzzled to decide which of two 
candidates for a school-marmship was the better fitted 
for the post: the young woman who averred that 
“respiration’’ was the perspiring of the body, or her 
rival, who believed “emphasis” was the putting more 
distress on one word than another. 


These definitions are worthy to be giv en a place of 
honor beside those achieved by the English medical 
student, who was asked to give the meaning of hy- 
pothesis. 
“Something that happens to a man after death.” 
“And what is irony?’ 
“Trony, a substance found in mineral wells, which 
is carefully preserved i in bottles, and sold by chemists 
as tincture of iron.” 
A New York “health officer” testified that his dis- 
trict was afflicted with “highjinnicks.” 

“Highjinnicks? Oh, you mean hygienics, do you 
not? 

“Yes, highjinnicks.” 
“Pray, what idea do you wish to convey by the 
wor 

“Idea, sir? Idea? 


“ a Why, a bad smell arising from 
rty water!’ 





QUEER EPITAPHS. 


Of odd epitaphs there is no end, but except in rare 
cases there is no trve originality in gravestone wit, 
humor or idiocy. For example, the following, which 
is said to have been copied from a New Hampshire 
tombstone, betrays by its slang, notwithstanding its 
antique spelling, that it is altogether modern, while 
in idea it is an imitation of the famous epitaph on 
“John Shaw, Attorney-at-law:” 

“Here lies old Caleb Hum, 
y trade a bum. 
When Caleb dyed the Devil cryed: 
‘Come, Caleb, come.’” 

The following, to be found in the English cemetery 
at Montreal, is an example of pure silliness. It would 
be bad enough written on a piece of paper and handed 
around by the friends of the little boy, but cut into 
cold marble it is simply inane. 

“Freddy, dear, you are here alone, 
Johnny wants to ayo for little Joe, 
Where do you no 
Or = be little boys 3 do you now play, 

where do you roam? 
For the little iron cot your mother bought 

Still waits for you at home.” 


44 
or 


CLEAR-HEADED, 


One grain of common-sense will precipitate a great 
deal of nonsense. In the superstitious times a cen- 
tury or two ago, when every one believed in witch- 
craft, a woman was tried in England, on a charge of 
being a witch. 





Several witnesses for the prosecution swore that 
she could fly. The judge, a hard-headed man, noted 
for his cool, keen sense, was disgusted. 

Turning to the woman, he said, ‘“‘Prisoner, can you 

~o 


atYes, my lord,” answered the poor demented crea- 





ful to-night, I’m poah, an’I haint berry han’some; 


“Well, then, you may; there is no law asa fly- 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

IN IMPAIRED NERVE FUNCTION. 
Dr. C. A. FERNALD, Boston, Mass., says: “I have used 
it incases of impaired nerve function, with beneficial 
results, especially in cases where the system is affected 
by the toxic action of tobacco.” [Adr. 





Scrofula is expelled from the blood by Hood's Sar- 

saparilla. Sold by all druggists. (Ade, 
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Halford Sauce—invaluable to all good cooks. 


Halford Sauce is expressly for family use. [Adv. 
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ECES FOR PATCHWORK. 75 
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CATEOHISM OF THE STEAM ENGINE, mt 
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Boilers, by STEPHEN RoPER. Revised and ¢ niarged ed- 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 


For Amateurs, Microscopes, Opera Glasses,Spec- 
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} . eo explanation and illustrations, 

i. BUNNELL & CO., 112 Liberty St., New York. 
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Send for catalogue of airs, 

Haynes’ Xler and Tilton Gold Medal 
GUITARS, Dobson (of New York) and the 
Haynes’ ANJOS, CORNETsS, VIO- 
LINS, STRINGS, ACCORDEONS, 
HARMONICAS, ete, Catalogues free. 
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33 Court St., Boston, Mass. 
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DR. WEST’S HAIR REMOVER. 


An English sae. Preparation for Perma- 
nently Re1 £ ane Hair 
from the I wee k and Arms, 
Guaranteed harmless to ‘the skin; leaves it soft. white 
and smooth; never fails to remove the hair. Ladies 
should lose no time in using it to early check and de stroy 
its growth. Price $1 per bottle. Sent by mail in plain 
wrappers to any address on receipt of price by 
AME RIC AN Dru G Co., 28 Hamilton St., Boston, Mass. 


py Two Ladies Met One Day. 


One said to the other, 
the way, how is that Pd 
tarrh of yours?” Why, 
it’s simply horric 1, getting 
worse every day.” “Well, 
why don’ try ‘Dr. 
Sykes’ Sure Cure’? I 
know it will cure you, 
“Well, then I will, for Dve 
tried everything e ise.” 
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owing to ‘Dr. Sykes’ Sure Cure for Catarrh; oh, 
why didn’t I now of it before? it’s simply wonderful.’ 
Send 10 cents to Dr. C. R. Sykes, ist} fonroe Street, 
Chicago, for valuable book of full infor mation, and men- 
tion the “Two Ladies.” 
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ing,” and he turned the case out of court 


REAT A RICAN TEA CO., 
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liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled, 
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For the Companion. 


THE INNER COURT. 


“Tarry ye here,” the Saviour said! 
And passed into the deeper shade 

Where stately palms and olives threw 
Their shelter round Him as He prayed. 








Tarry ye here, dear as ye are, 

Nor on this dreadful hour intrude; 
The bitterest anguish must be met 
In silence and in solitude, 








Tarry ye here, but not because 
I need not human sympathy, 
I leave you at the outer gate. 
But oh, L charge you, “Watch with me,” 


While in the awful shade of night 
Across the peaceful, slumbering sod, 
I flee with my unuttered woe 
Into the chamber of my God, 
Tarry ye here; grief’s Inner court 
Cannot be trod by human feet, 
Within that sanctuary’s walls 
None but the soul and God can meet, 


Ah, life is not so strong to bear 

Its griefs without companionship, 
Yet there are secret woes that press 
The seal of silence on the lip, 





And beckon with des pairing hand 
The tenderest sympathy away, 
And in some lonely garden seek 
A spot to agonize and pray. 


There safe in life’s Gethsemane 
Our flecing feet scarce touch the sod, 
One burning wish within the soul 
To be alone with grief and God, 
Tarry ye here, where heaven's stars 
Shall shed on you their silver light, 
But let me be alone with God 
In yonder deepest shades of night. 
ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 





rn. 
For the Companion. 
A SAILOR PREACHER. 


Unfortunate and disabled seamen find a cosey 


_THE YOUTH’S 


her before she put her down. The other children | 
stared in wonder. 

“What is the matter? Does nobody ever kiss 
you ?” asked the astonished visitor. 

“No. That isn’t in the rules, ma’am,” was 
the answer. 

A gentleman in the same city who stopped to 
buy a newspaper from a wizened, shrieking news- 
boy at the station one morning, found the boy fol- 
lowing him every day thereafter, with a wistful 
face, brushing the spots from his clothes, calling 
a car for him, etc. 

“Do you know me?” he asked at last. 

The wretched little Arab laughed. “No. But 
you call me ‘my child’ one day. I'd like to do 
something for you, sir. I thought before that I was 
nobody's child.” 

Christian men and women are too apt to feel 
when they subscribe to organized charities, that 
they have done their duty to the great army of 
homeless, friendless waifs around them. <A touch, 
a kiss, a kind word, may do much towards saving 
the neglected little one who feels it is “‘nohody’s 
child;” teaching it as no money can do, that we 
are all children of one Father. 

When Christ would heal or help the poor outcast, 
He did not send him money; but He came close 
and touched him. 

DID NOT FORGET. 

An elephant has a tenacious memory for an injury. 
His methods of avenging himself for an insult often 
| have an air of poetic justice about them. One ele- 
| phant’s.driver cracked a cocoanut upon the animal’s 
skull. The next day the elephant snatched up a co- 
coanut, and broke it upon the driver’s head, and by 
so doing killed him. The following anecdotes show 
how sensitive elephants are to insult, and their singu- 
lar methods of resenting one: An elephant that was 
known as the “fool” proved the injustice of that cog- 
nomen by the revenge it practised upon a quarter- 
master, who, irritated at its persistent refusal to carry 











more than a certain weight of baggage, flung a tent- 
peg at its head. 
A few days later, as the animal was going through 


retreat in the Sailors’ Snug Harbor. This asylum, | the camp, it overtook the quartermaster, and seizing 


whose buildings are on Staten Island, N. Y., was | the man with its trunk, lifted and deposited him in a 
founded by Robert Richard Randall eighty-three large tamarind tree, leaving him to get down as he 
years ago. Alexander Hamilton drew the will. | best could. 


When the founder had bequeathed what he thought 


proper to nieces, nephews and servants, he said to 


the great lawver, 


: | kept him prisoner, until persuaded by the keeper to 
“T am thinking how | can dispose of the re- | Agel aaa i : 7 Cie Gouger’ 


mainder of my property most wisely. What think 
you, general 


“How did you accumulate the fortune you pos- | 


sess 


“It was made for me by my father, and at his 


death I became his sole heir.” 
“How did he acquire it ?” 
“By honest privateering.’ 


Then Gen. Hamilton suggested that a fortune eagerly swallowed quantities of the tluid. 


made at sea might appropriately be left for the 
benefit of unfortunate seamen. The rich man as- 


sented. ‘The will was drawn, and for thirty years | 


heirs strove to destroy its validity. 


Chaplain Jones, who has himself been “a sailor 
man,” is the pastor of these “old salts,” many of | have been forfeited. 
whom are maimed and not a few totter with age 
and infirmities. A writer in the Century reports | the foolish joker, like men of his genus, unable to 
one of the chaplain’s sermons, full of the flavor of | Profit: by experience, thought to repeat his stupid 


the sea, on the theme, “Let go that stern line!” 


“JI once stood on the wharf watching a brig get | SWeet, nuts in the one pocket, and hot in the other. 


ready for sea,” began the chaplain. 


“The tops'ls and courses were loosed, the jib 
hung from the boom, and the halyards were 


stretched out ready to ran up. 


“Just at this moment the pilot sprang from the way, when he fell to the ground. 
wharf to the quarter-deck, inquiring as he did so | which, af 


of the mate in-command, 
“*Are you all ready ?” 


**All ready, sir,’ said the officer. Then came 


the commands, 


Stand by to run up that jib! Hands by the ne sil a litt] homed + 
. » sile 8" was 3 > angry whe rea 
head-braces! Cast off your head-fast, and stand che SleRt Mare Was & Mite angry waen he read in 


by aft there to let go that stern line! 


“‘Let go! Man the top halyards! Run ‘em 
up, boys—run 'em up! Does the jib take? Haul 


over that starboard sheet. 


* ‘She pays off tine—there she goes, and—halloo! 
halloo! What's the matter? What's fast there ? | type readily explains many of the blnnders he sees 


Starboard the helm! Starboard! 


“**What holds her? Is there anything foul aft ge tei in ch reagent sate Wi yn _ 
, 5 : te selects them one Dy one, with speed and accuracy 
there? Why, look at that stern line? Heave it . ! st 


off the timber-head! Heave off that turn!’ 
«It’s foul ashore, sir!’ says one of the crew. 
“<«Then cut it! Cut it! 


strands, which soon parted, the brig forged ahead 
the sails were run up and trimmed to the breeze 
and the brig Bil/low filled away. 

“So, too, when I see men who have immorta 


souls to save bound to the world by the hawsers | Should have knowledge. 


of their sins, then I think of that scene, and fee 
like erying out: 


“Gather in your breast-lines, and haul out from 
the shore of destruction. Fly as Lot from the poomne present at the funeral of the Duke of Wel- 


guilty Sodom! Oh, let go that stern-line '!* 


es oo — 


“Nonopy’s Cu1Lp.”—A lady visiting an asy- 


lum for Friendless Orphan Children lately, watchec 
the little ones go through their daily drill superin 


tended by the matron, a firm, honest woman, to | 


whom her duty had evidently become a mechani 


D'ye hear? Never 
mind the hawser! Cut it before she loses her way.’ 

“By this time there was a taut strain on the haw- 
ser. A sailor drew his sheath-knife across the 





An elephant was passing through the streets of 
| London, when a man seized it by the tail; an indig- 
| nity that so offended it, that it grasped him with its 
; trunk, and placing him against some iron railings, 


| let him go. - 

| One of those pests of society, ‘a practi 
| visited a caravan in a West of England fai 
| 






al joker,” 
, and tried 
his stupid tricks upon an elephant there. He first 
doled out to it, one by one, some gingerbread nuts; 
and when the grateful animal was thrown off its 
guard, he suddenly proffered it a large parcel wrapped 
in paper. 

The unsuspicious creature accepted and swallowed 
the lump, but immediately began to exhibit signs of 
intense sutfering, and snatching up a bucket, handed 
| it to the keeper for water. This being given to it, it 


“Ha!” cried the delighted joker, “1 guess those nuts 
were a trifle hot, old fellow.” 

“You had better be olf,” exclaimed the keeper, 
| “unless you wish the bucket at your head.” 

The fellow took the hint only just in time, for the 
enraged animal having finished the sixth bucketful, 
hurled the bucket after its tormentor with such force 
that had he lingered a moment longer, his life might 


The affair had not, however, yet concluded. The 
following year the show revisited the same town, and 


trick on the elephant. 

He took two fots of nuts into the show with him— 
The elephant had not forgotten the jest played upon 
him, and therefore accepted the cakes very cautiously. 

At last the joker proflered a hot one; but no sooner 
had the injured creature discovered its pungency than 
it seized hold of its persecutor by the coat-tails, 
hoisted him up by them, and held him until they gave 

The elephant now inspected the several coat-tails, 

ier he had discovered and eaten‘ all the 


sweet nuts, he tore to rags and flung after their dis- 
comtited owner. 


——- Or 
PRINTERS’ ERRORS. 


The poet who wrote that he had “kissed her under 


the printed poem that he had “kicked her under the 
cellar stairs.” But the reporter only smiled when he 
read in his report that “the people rent the air with 
their ten thousand snouts,” for he knew that an n 
had got into the h box. 

A person who knows the method of setting up the 


in print. The various letters are arranged before the 


as required. But the presence of a wrong letter ina 





division, or a chance dip into the wrong box, may 
cause a reader to find “oats”’ printed “cats,”—*‘songs,” 
“tongs,” — or poets, “posts.” But the blame does 
not always rest with the type compositor. The in- 
correct spelling and slovenly writing of authors are 
a frequent and constant cause of printers’ errors. 
An article in Chambers’s Journal illustrates this fact 
by the following examples: 


’ 
Boerhaave becomes ‘“Boershave ;” and Et tu Brute! 

“Eh, the Brute!” Authors should remember that the 
1 proof-reader is fallible and may be ignorant when he 
If a passage reads clearly 
and grammatically, although conveying anything but 
1| the sense intended, it is not to be wondered at that 
the error is sometimes undetected by the proof-reader. 

Much surprise was occasioned by Sir Archibald Alli- 
son, in his History of Ev rope, including amongst the 


ington the name of “Sir Peregrine Pickle.” There 
can be little doubt that the author had made an un- 
conscious slip, intending to name Sir Peregrine 
Acton. 

Sir Thomas Brassey having referred in a speech to 
1 the Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, the com- 
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her knee, petted her, made her laugh, and kissed | The lamps at present are about four thousand and 


fifty, and have in general two spouts each, composed 
of not less than twenty threads of cotton.” 

The contractors would have proceeded to furnish 
each lamp with the said twenty threads; but this 
being only half the usual quantity, the Commissioners 
discovered that the difference arose from the comma 
following, instead of preceding, the word “each.” 

In the following instance, it was no doubt a bach- 
elor-compositor who, setting up the toast, ““Woman, 
without her, man would be a savage!” got the com- 
ma in the wrong place and made the sentence read, 
“Woman, without her man, would be a savage!” 

The Queen’s Speech at the opening of a recent 
session of parliament was hurriedly published in a 
Scotch newspaper without being revised by the press. 
corrector. Her Majesty, instead of saying that cer- 
tain negotiations “‘will, I doubt not, lead to satisfac. 
tory results,’’ was reported as saying, “will, I doubt, 
not lead to satisfactory results.” 

So much for the misplacing of a comma! 


= _~ sibs 
For the Companion. 


THE LION OF LUCERNE. 
I. 


When those brave Swiss in fine obedience fell, 
Heroically heedful of their trust, 
Art pondered by what new great means to tell 
ler reverence for their consecrated dust, 
Until at last, bewildered and dismayed, 
To mightier Nature she appealed for aid! 
e Il. 
Then these two blended powers, together grown 
One glorious mourner, eloquent though stern, 
Created from the mountain's living stone 
This grand memorial Lion of Lucerne, 
Where - and Nature, towering side by side, 
For once are monumentally allied! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
Lucerne, Switzerland, Sept., 1854. 


a 





——_———_ +or—- 
LOCUSTS. 

Among the expenses to which Great Britain is sub- 
ject on account of her acquired possession of the Isl- 
and of Cyprus, is a curious item. The amount of it 
is one hundred and fifty thousand dollars yearly, and 
it is for the destruction of locusts’ eggs. The premi- 
um paid varies from one to three cents per pound, 
and during seven months of the year 1882 the enor- 
mous amount of one thousand three hundred and 
twenty-nine tons of the eggs were collected. Aside 
from this, vast quantities of the locusts themselves 
were captured all over the island, by means of screens 
and traps, and destroyed by burning. 

These facts will serve to give a faint idea how terri- 
ble is the pest of locusts in the countries adjacent to 
the Mediterranean Sea. These insects have good rea- 
son still to be called “the eighth plague of Egypt,” 
as the pages of history emphatically show. 

Naturalists say that this scourge of Africa is not 
properly a grasshopper, or locust, but a cricket. The 
insect is described as about two and two-thirds inches 
in length, with a brown body and greenish wings. 
His head is large, and his mouth is equipped with a 
great number of sharp teeth. 

The locusts, or crickets, fly in vast swarms or ar- 
mies, under the command of leaders. When viewed 
afar off in the air, these swarms appear like great 
storm-clouds. Beneath them the land is plunged in 
deep shadow. 

Their noise in flight is compared to the dash of a 
eataract. When the living cloud bursts, the locusts 
fall like hail; the branches of trees upon which they 
alight break beneath their weight. A few hours of 
their ravages are sufficient to transform the most 
smiling landscape into a desert. 

The grain is gnawed off to the roots, the meadows 
shorn close to the ground, the trees despoiled of thelr 
foliage. The last trace of vegetation vanishes; every- 
thing is cut down, stripped, devoured, with a sinister 
grating of teeth which is heard a long way off. The 
labors of a year are destroyed, and the locusts depart, 
leaving famine in their rear. They fly about six 
leagues a day. 

But in the desert regions of Africa the locusts are 
not altogether a plague. They are regarded as an 
article of food not to be despised. All have read that 
John the Baptist in the wilderness fed upon locusts 
and wild honey. A modern traveller compares their 
flavor to that of shrimps. Livingstone, the African 
explorer, says he has often been glad enough to feast 
on them. A writer upon the great Sahara Desert 
thus describes the joy of a caravan, short of provi- 
sions, at meeting a swarm of these edible insects: 

“Thanks to God, although the heat of the sun, add- 
ed to our thirst, had dried up our water-bottles, we 
were bound to make a jolly breakfast. Suddenly we 
perceived a cloud of locusts coming. They hid the 
sun and darkened the sky; as far and as high as our 
eyes could reach, the soil and the air were inundated 
with them. : 

“At this unexpected good luck the caravan halted, 
and masters aad shan es hastened together to gather 
this harvest of God. But the chief cried,*You are 
foolish, my children. Hasten onward. You have no 
water; and it is yonder, at the foot of Djebel-Hoggan, 
whence the locusts come, that you will find a bivouac, 
with water to boil your food and wood to roast it.’ 

“These words were true. We resumed our march 
without troubling ourselves about the insects which 
-_we crushed half ankle-deep along the route. At 
Djebel-Hoggan we encamped, and all hastened to 
gather in provision for our present repast, and dry it 
in the sun against the future.” 

Unluckily the locusts do not always fly away after 
their depredations, and this is liable to be the greatest 
affliction of all. When overcome by a whirlwind, or a 
deluge of rain, they perish by myriads, and it is rare 
that the putrefying bodies do not give rise to disease 
and pestilence. 

In one way the locusts contribute indirectly to our 
own tables. In the Bay of Biscay, and the western 
end of the Mediterranean Sea, the bodies of Algerine 
locusts are made into a paste, and used with great 
success as bait in the sardine fisheries. Therefore we 
owe something to this pest of the Orient after all. 


——$___~@p 
CAPTURED BY BRIGANDS., 


Last winter the Duke of Calvino was captured by 
Italian brigands, and as he was very obese, advanced 
in age and aftiicted with a nervous malady, his friends 
never expected to see him again. He survived thirty- 
five days of captivity, however, and strange to say, 
the treatment he received completely cured him of 
his ailments—which were probably the result of lux- 
urious living. The Duke says that in the night when 
he was taken, he was put on horseback and made to 
ride till next morning, when the brigands stopped at 
a kind of warehouse. 

There he remained the first day, and wrote, at his 
captors’ dictation, a letter to his family, asking them 
to send the above-named ransom. In the evening 
the journey was resumed, and as the rain was falling 
in torrents, the Duke was clad in some tarpaulin, and 
a sack was placed over his head to protect him. 











positor transformed the title into the “ Golden Treas- 
- | ury of Soups and Cynics.” 

| Mistakes in punctuation, such as the omission or 
misplacing of a comma, may canse serious altera 
- | tion to the sense of a passage. The contract made 


cal task. One little toddler hurt her foot, and the for lighting the town of Liverpool by wick lamps, 


visitor, who had children of her own, took her on 


during the year 1819, was rendered void by the mis 
placing of a comma in the advertisements, thus: 


The second night the party reached an abandoned 
| shed, where the Duke was left, with a guard outside 
the door. The third night the journey was continued, 
and ended at the place destined beforehand for the 


Duke’s concealment. He had to enter this retreat on “IT am, ma'am. Why 


Here he remained for thirty days without any light, 
Wing on a bundle of straw which was never changed. 

is food consisted of bread and cheese and water. 
The a left him alone, only returning to bring 
food. By the light of a lamp, which was lowered 
from above, they forced him to write other pressing 
letters to his family, and dictated what he should say. 

His family, to obtain his release, used their utmost 
influence to prevent the military authorities from pur- 
suing the brigands until the ransom had been satel, 
paid and received. The band liberated their victin 
after having conducted him on foot for a considerabk 
distance, to the territory of Castellamare, where s 
peasant’s house had been indicated to him, whence lx 
would be conducted by the inmates to Trapani, about 
twenty miles distant. The cure of his complaint 
was probably effected by the simplicity of the dict 
upon which he was compelled to subsist. 


————~oe——_—_—_—__—— 
WHIPPED. 
A “singed cat” is not handsome, but cruel boys 


‘|have sometimes found it costly business to presunx 


upon its looks. We commend the following, from 
the St. Albans, Vermont, Messenger, to boys whose 
rudeness can only be checked by severe measures: 
boys, for instance, who yell at passers-by and throw 
snowballs at poor-looking turn-outs. 


A man was passing-down the principal street in th: 
town squatting on a bit of a sled, that was only larg: 
enough to hold him and a bag of corn. 

The horse over which he drew the reins was held 
together by a harness made up largely of pieces ot 
ropes. Wrapped up in an old army blanket, and wit} 
a dilapidated flannel cap on his head, the man mack 
such an unusual and laughable a picture as would 
of course attract the attention of boys. 

“Say, ole feller, take a reef in yer cap!” “Drive yer 
hoss slower, or he'll fall to pieces!” . 
“Oh, my, why don’t yer have yer photograph tak 
en?” exclaimed the boys in derision, and snowballs 
beat a tattoo not only upon old Dobbin’s flanks, but 
upon the back and head of the driver himself. 

The man evidently did not have the patience of Job. 
No. He stopped. Then he jumped from his sled and 
started for the boys on a run, with a thong about 
four feet long in his hands. He played with them as 
fathers sometimes find it necessary to play with boys, 
and they howled an accompaniment. 

That man will never “inherit the earth,” for he was 
not meek, and his objurgations kept time to his strap. 

When he got on his sled again he drove on unmo 
lested, while about half-a-dozen boys toiled slowly 
towards home, as if they had had an acute attack of 
rheumatism. 

This happened in the early part of the winter, but 
no man in town has been received with more respect 

ful silence since thatday. Whatever others may suf 

fer, that hero of the blanket and the strap is let severe- 
ly alone whenever he and his sled make their appear- 
ance on the street. 





NOT TEMPTED. 


About forty years ago, a rich and eccentric man 
died in Paris, legging a library worth six hundred 
thousand francs, ‘plus,’’ as he added in his will, 
“three hundred and sixty thousand frances in gold, 
bank-notes and public stock. They will be found 
somewhere.” The heirs turned the house inside out, 
but not a coin ora bank-note could they find. “It has 
been stolen!” they said, and employed Paul Lacroix, 
a scholar, who died recently at the age of seventy-six, 
to catalogue the library. This anecdote, associated 
with his work, brings out the fact that a man who is 
thoroughly honest feels no temptation to dishonesty - 


One day Paul Lacroix, while removing some books, 
fancied that a shelf of one of the bookcases produced 
a creaking, metallic sound, not to be accounted for by 
its construction. He removed the shelf, and found a 
secret hiding-place, in which, sure enough, the three 
hundred and sixty thousand francs are snugly en- 
sconced. 

Lacroix called the lawyer, who was in the next 
room. “I have found the hiding-place.” 

“Which hiding-place?” ‘The hiding-place of the 
money; here it is, and the money in it.” 

The lawyer stood aghast. He began to stammer 
something about sublime honesty, ete. 

Lacroix interrupted him with a ‘My dear sir, say 
no = about it; it is many years since I learned to 
spell.’ 

He meant to Sane that probity came to him as 
naturally as orthography. 


PIN-CUSHIONS. 


The incongruities of real life are far more amusing 
than anything the humorist invents. A story is told 
of an old English woman who expressed her sympa- 
thy with Garibaldi, when the hero was in prison, by 
sending him a large pin-cushion. Perhaps a serious- 
minded person would dismiss this as the nonsense of 
some humorous writer. But awriter in Lippincott’s 
Magazine, tells an anecdote which indicates that 
even that expression of sympathy was too absurd not 
to have happened. The writer, describing some of 
the charities practised during the Civil War, says: 


Speaking of these things, a lady who had listene« 
with great attention now claimed for herself a similar 
work of mercy. She said, ‘We used to send our boxes 
to our own soldiers at Libby Prison,” and she said it 
with a gentle assumption of superior patriotism that 
I could not sufficiently admire. 

“Why, I remember,” she went on, “how we used to 
spend hours and hours making pocket-pin-cu:hion-.” 

“Pocket-pin-cushions!” I repeated faintly. 

“Yes,” a said, with tender and truly feminine 
sympathy for distress. “The poor fellows had not 
even a place to put their pins.” 

I answered nothing. Those who recollect the condi 
tion of our captured soldiers, the starved and ragged 
prisoners of a starved and ragged enemy, can perhap= 
appreciate the grimness of the joke—that these te- 
vered, desperate, dying men “had no place to put 
their pins.” 








TWO THOUSAND YEARS OLD. 


Wheat has been grown from the seeds found in th 
coffin of an Egyptian mummy, where they had been 
hidden from light and air for two thousand years. 
The following story shows that an equal tenacity of 
life is the characteristic of a dahlia root: 


Lord Lindsay states that in the course of his wan 
derings amid the pyramids of Egypt he stumbled on a 
mummy,Wwhich proved by its hieroglyphics to be at lea-t 
two thousand years old. In examining it after it wa- 
unwrapped, he found in one of its closed hands 
tuberous or bulbous root. 

He was interested in the question of how long veg 
etable life could last, and took the root from the mum 
my’s hand and planted it in a sunny soil, allowing th« 
rains and dews of heaven to descend upon it, and in 
the course of a few weeks the root burst forth and 
at length bloomed into a most beautiful dahlia. 


er 
LANDLADY (to lodger): “Beg pardon, sir; did | 








understand as you was adoctor of music?” Lodger 
" Landlady: “Well, sir, ™) 





nC) 


hands and knees, through a narrow opening, into a | Billy ‘ave just bin and broke his concertina, and | 
cave, and then through a second hole into a subterra- 
hean grotto. 





thawt as ’ow I should be glad to put a hodd job in yer 
way.” 
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|etful of apples somebody ’d gave her, and she’d | 
slipped down, and they’d all bounced out. And 
| so Lhelped her pick ’em up, and hauled her home, 
jand the apples, cause 1 knew you'd want me to. 
| That’s what made me kind of late home, you 
|know. And that’s all; only I ran after old Mr. 
| Hunniwell’s hat when it blew off, ’cause he’s got 
the rheumatism, you know. And I helped Aunt 
Penny Peters over an icy place—over two icy 
places, for fear maybe she’d fall down on ’em—but | 
anybody ’d do those things, of course, mamma.” 
Mamma smoothed the curly head tenderly. 
A GOOD BEGINNING. “Teddy, dear,” she said. “T think you’ve made 
| a pretty good beginning. 

“And so,” said mamma, concluding her little Don’t you and I think just so, too? =A. c. 8. 

twilight talk with Teddy—the last one of the year, 
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For the Companion. 


because this was New Year’s Eve—“I hope my Sa gee | 
little boy will try to make somebody happy every Dorry was very fond of going into the dress- 
day through all the new year—try to do some good maker’s shop next door, and the ladies who kept 
thing, Teddy.” the shop were always glad to see her. 

Teddy looked doubtful. | One winter day, one of the ladies was married | 


“T don’t know how, I 
guess,” said he. “I don’t 
have much money to 
give poor folks stuff 
with, mamma.” 

“Money isn’t all there 
is, dear,” mamma an- 
swered, with a smile. 
“Kind words and deeds 
are worth more than 
dollars sometimes. Try 
it and see, to-morrow, 
will you, Teddy ?” 

“Yes’m,” answered 
Teddy, “I will.” 

“And we'll talk it 
over to-morrow night, 
again, dear.” 

“Yes’m, we will,” 
said Teddy. “O mam- 
ma! [I’m going coasting 
all day, can’t 1? Mr. 
Ballard’s hill is just 
splendid and smooth!” 

“T suppose so,” mam- 
ma said, smiling. 

But Teddy didn’t go 
coasting until afternoon, 
because there were lots 
of errands to run in the 
morning —a__ basketful 
of left-over Christmas 
dainties to carry to poor 
old) Mrs. Tubberman, 

for one thing, and a 
vlass of jelly to sick 
Johnny Bryant, for an- 
other. And by the time 
all this was done, it was 
nearly noon, and mam- 
ma said he’d better eat 
his dinner before he 
went. 

So after dinner he was 
off; and at tea-time he 
was back again, as rosy 
and merry a little fel- 
low as you woull be 
likely to meet in a long 
day’s journey. And 
when tea was over, and 
his night’s wood in, 
came “the bedtime 
talk,” with mamma in 
her low rocking - chair 
hefore the open fire, and 
Teddy on a cricket at 
her feet. 

“Well, Teddy, what 
ihout it?” asked mam- 
ma. 

“Not much, [I’m 
afraid,” Teddy answer- 
ed, staring quite soberly 

ito the glowing coals. 

‘Course I carried old 
Mrs. Tubberman her 
New Year’s dinner, and 
Johnny Bryant the jel- 
iv; but it was you did 
that, mamma—gave the 
things, you know—and 
‘twas only fun to carry 
‘em and get thanked. 
‘Sides, a hoy ought to 
ilo errands for his moth- 


‘ 





















Mamma smiled, and 
laid a hand lovingly on her boy’s head. ‘And | For the Companion. 


how about this afternoon, Teddy ?” she asked. 
“T don’t think of anything worth telling, mam- COASTING BY NIGHT. 


ina,” Teddy answered, slowly. ‘“When I was going 
over to the hill, I met that little Jack Pooler, and 
he’d been to the store, and he was crying like ev- 
erything ’cause his fingers were so cold. And I 
took him on my sled and whisked him home in a 


A winter’s evening, cold and still, 
There go,—to coast on Dobbs's hill,— 
Four boys, (who should have been abed,) 
Who, twixt them all, have one small sled. 


jiffy, and kicked up my heels, and made him fair- Their downward course slopes glittering white 
iy langh. But that wasn’t anything. "Twasn’t | Far into deepest shades of night; 

out of my way hardly a bit, you know. And Tim And joy with furtive tremblings blent 
Mellin was over on the hill without a sign of a Lends rapture to their long descent. 

sled, cause his folks are so poor, you know, and | Recumbent on their single sled 

he looked so kind of sorry standing round that I | These four, (who should have been abed,) 
couldn’t help telling him to take turns with me; | Start, closely packed and intertwined ; 

and any way ’twas a good deal more fun to slide Not one would dare be left behind. 

half the time—not quite, of course, but "bout as Their frail sled staggers, sways and reels 
much. And Tim was so pleased that it more ’n Beneath its load of heads and heels. 
paid, And when I was coming home I ran across {t plunges. leaps, and rears, and pitches. 


Mr. Track’s lame Susie, and she had a little bask- Yet throws no rider in the ditches. 





and went off, so when Dotty went in, towards 
night, she found only the other one there. 


Day at grandma’s. To be sure it was only half a 
mile to grandma’s, but Uncle Sam said that the 


“We've had ¢ wedding at our house to-day, roads would have to be broken, and that would 


Dotty,” said the lady. 


Dotty seemed to think she must tell something, No wonder that tears ¢ 


too, and after a moment’s pause she said very so- 


berly, “Well, we’ve had a pretty cold day at our | clouds of snow which filled 


house 


HOW HETTY AND PRUE WENT TO 


It was the last day of the old year, and there 


take all the next day—even if the storm ceased. 


could come into their 


bright eves as the two little girls gazed out at the 


the air. 


” Uncle Sam pitied them, and after Hetty and 
cae. | Prue had gone to bed, he went to work before the 
For the Companion. | fire in the great chimney, making some quccr- 


looking things. 
First he took four small, 
| bending them together, tiec 


GRANDMA'S. 


light pieces of ash, and 
1 the ends firmly, mak- 


ing little oval frames; then he cut from the legs of 


was a wild storm. How the snow beat and dashed | some old boots pieces to tit in the frames, lashing 


against the windows at every gust! And the drifts 


| them all about the sides with stout leather strings. 


piled higher and higher! Long before night little | And he sewed near the broad end of each a little 


Hetty and Prue Parker could not look -out over 


them as they crept steadily up the panes, and shut | them up on a big nail by 
out the dim light. softly to himself. 


And the children had been promised New Year’s | 


toe of leather and more leather strings, then hung 


the fire-place, laughing 


Morning came bright and sunny and mild. 


“But what good is it, 
if we can’t go to grand- 
ma’s ?” mourned Lletty. 

“Too bad!” sighed 
Prue. 

“To begin such a 
bright new year with 
such sad faces is worse,” 
added mamma. 

“Cheer up, —lassies, 
and see what you think 
of these,” said Uncle 
Sam, commg into the 
dining-room and draw- 
ing the little frames 
from behind him. 

“Snow-shoes!  snow- 
shoes! O Uncle Sam! 
And we can go to grand- 
mia’s |” 

How Hetty and Prue 
shouted and = danced 
about the room, clap- 
ping their hands in de- 
light. 

1 could not begin to 
tell you how often they 
were tripped by the odd 
little snow-shoes and 
tumbled into the deep 
show in their journey 
across the drifts, but 
they at last arrived at 
grandma’s,covered with 
snow to the very tops of 
their little hoods, and so 
tired that they could 

scarcely drag the shoes 
along. 

low grandpa = and 
grandma laughed at the 
funny little figures ! 
Even old Bose wrinkled 
his nose and barked. 

But vrandma = gave 
them a delicious dinner, 
and grandpa — carried 
them home at night in 
the sleigh. 


CHRISTINE STEPHENS. 
+O 


One cold day our lit- 
tle girl was out at play. 
Mamuna called to her. 

“You'd better come in, 
dear, before vou freeze.” 

“Oh, no I won't,” an- 
swered Ava. ‘I’m just 
as warm as—as sun- 
shine without any 
wind.” 


+O -—- 
Answers to Puzzles 
in Dec. 25th. 
1. 1, Mist ) 
J 


3, toe 


MISTLETOE. 


2 Masti C 
I mPtisH 
STUPOR 
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Primals—MIsTLETOE. 

Finalse—CHRISTMAS. 


Far down their road is something white 8. N 
Up-straggling through the stilly night! Y 4 4 
With toes curved out! And horns curved in! 0 > ’ 
And white beard dangling from its chin! D s I 
It spies them, sweeping from atop, 2 E ¥ U S 
And brings it to a sudden stop; TRiaD Later® 
The while the frozen snowdrift feels | E 
The stiffening of its cloven heels! m R T G A 
They view this sight with mortal dread, N ; . = 
These boys, (who should have been abed; _~ I 8 I 
As, startled, rushing down thro’ space, : ¥v 
They stare this spectre in the face. Perimeter of the wheel—NatTiviry. 
Soon, with a sudden, mighty shock, The hub—Yue TIDE. 
The ghost and coasters interlock !— 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
Just here, we'd like to drop the curtain; “MAKEWEMYRT H, F OR CR Y¥ B8- 







The consequence seems so uncertain,— 
Yet nothing chanced to them. of note, 

Save that thev crippled Dobbs’s goat, 
And fled themselves in such affright, 
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27, 28, 29, 30, 31,: 
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We guess they'll coast no more by night. Key. Words.— Kew, Mystery, Bundles, Shelf, Clang, 
S.C. STON S. }«uwn, Merry, Charity, Mistletoe 
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your paper shows to what time your subscription is 


xister letters when- 


receipt of 
name on 
- 








a 
your pa 


id. 

The c ourts have decided that all subscribe rs to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be dise ontinue = 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
RY MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, 
Mass. 





PER- 
Boston, 





For the Companion, 
PREDISPOSITION TO DISEASE, 


Many 
ailment. 


persons ure predisposed to some particular 


This predisposition may have come down 


from remote ancestors, leaping, perhaps, a genera- 
or it may have originated in the 
On the other hand, it may 
life of the individual. In either 
‘use, however late in life the attack of the actual dis 


the person may show no sign of the tendency in 


tion now and then; 


immediate parents. have 


begun within the 


euse, 
that direction, though frequently such tendencies are 
clearly But about the attack, 
there must an exciting cause—a condition of 


indicated. to bring 
also be 
things favoring 

Phis faet is of 
health, 
tance 
death. 
He 
precipitate 


its development. 
great practical worth. It puts one’s 
A bad inheri- 
to premature 
of old 
recklessness, 
It is desirable, therefore, 
that each person should know his particular predispo- 


after all, in his own keeping. 


does not necessarily doom one 


Ile 


muty, 


may, notwithstanding, die age. 


too, through carelessness or 


a fatal attack. 


sition. 

tenden- 
His 
His 


sun-disinfeeted 


Suppose one has inherited a consumptive 
cy. He need not necessarily die of the disease. 
life should be as far as po 
sleep should in well-ventilated, 


sible an outdoor one. 


be 


rooms. Ulis food should inelude a good proportion 
of fat, and be specially nourishing. His life should 
be active rather than sedentary. He should avoid 


dust. Neither his 
home nor his place of business should be in a low, 


occupations that involve much 


damp locality. 


If the person tends to gout and apoplexy, his 
safety will lie in avoiding a luxurious life. If to 
acute rheumatism, in guarding against violent at- 


mo-spheric changes and all chills after prolonged exer- 


If to asthma, in rendering 


“colds” 
these 


tion. the system as far as 


possible unsuseeptible to bronchitis), sinee, 
start the attacks. 
enuse of mmny infectious diseases 
is a lowered vitality. or a temporarily exhausted con- 


dition. The general health must be looked after. 


iy alarge majority of eases, 
The predisposing 


+> 
A GREAT LORD TAUGHT A LESSON, 
of lords, and 
Still it 
lord has been too pre- 
has forgotten his 
at the man, 


Englishmen are said to stand in awe 


perhaps there is some truth in the allegation, 
sometimes has happened that a 
Eng 


in his 


sumpiuous, and the lishman 
fear of the “noble” 

Edmund Yates, 
of wealth and influence London, be 
clerk in the at 
year. He was sent one day by his chief, 
Hill, to the of the 
his signature to an important document. 


auger 
the novelist and editor, now a man 
aun life as a 
ninety pounds a 
Sir Rowland 
Postmaster-General, to get 
The Post- 
master-General at the time was Lord Stanley of Al- 
derley, an elderly man of rude manners and arbitrary 
disposition, much disliked by the post office officials. 
Armed with a letter of introduction from Sir Row- 
at the 
of his lordship, whom he found in his library stand- 
Yates on entering made his best 
bow to the head of the post-oflice department. 
returned the salutation nor 


young man to be seated. So he 





in 





London post-office 
house 
0 
land, the voung clerk presented himself abode 
ing before the tire. 


Lord Stanley neither 


asked the 
standing 


remained 
much surprised at his recep- 
tion and not in the best temper. 

“What do you want?" asked his lordship. 

“T thought,” replied Mr. Yates, “that sir 
Hill had explained it in’ his letter. 
that your lordship’s signature” 

Here the great man broke in with, “Yes, 
know all about that. Ihave signed the thing. 
here somewhere’ —rummaging in a leather post-office 
bag. “IT can’t find it, but T know it. 
Look here, have vou got a cab outside?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

«Then take these pouches back to the office. 
tind it when vou get there.” 

Upon this, the 
petted in the post-office 
own and his parents’ 
“What!” he cried, “ to carry those 
bags to the cab? If vou want that done, 
hell and tell vour servant to do it. 


near the door, 


Rowland 
It is necessary 


yes, I 


I've signed 


You'll 


voung man, who had been much 


and in society, both on his 


aceount, quite lost his temper. 
do you expect me 
ring the 
I'm not your ser- 
vant, and | won’t carry bags for you or any man in 
London!" 





It is | 
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His eathiies seemed petrified. 
rang the bell. 
“‘What is your name, sir?” asked Lord Stanley. 

‘*My names is Yates, my lord.” 

“I don’t like your manner, sir.” 

“And I don’t like yours, my lord! I came here 
properly introduced by the Secretary. I made you a 
salutation, which you had not the politeness to re- 
turn. You have never asked me to take a seat.” 

“Wasn't I standing myself?” 

“That is no affair of mine. Your business as a gen- 
tleman was to ask me to be seated. And now you 
think I am going to do your servant’s work.” 

Here the servant entered, and his master told him 
to carry the bags to the cab. The clerk was follow- 
ing him when Lord Stanley said, “You shall hear 
more of this, sir.” 

‘Whenever you please, my lord, I shall be quite 
ready.” 

Yates returned to the post-office still trembling | 
with the excitement of the scene. Sir Rowland Hill | 
was very sympathetic and reassuring. When he had 
heard the story, he laid his hand on the clerk’s shoul- 
der in a fatherly way, and said,— 

“I’m very sorry you’ve been exposed to this, Yates; 
but you mustn’t mind. He’s a rude fellow. Don’t 
you be afraid of his threats. I will take care of that, 
and he will think better of what he has said when 
he’s a little cooler. Depend upon it, you'll hear no 
more of it.” 

Sir Rowland was right. Nothing was heard from 
the Postmaster-General, and the report ran over the 
office that the next time a messenger was sent to 
Lord Stanley’s house, his lordship shook hands with 
him warmly, and asked him to stop to luncheon! 


| 


| 








. —@— _ 


HER PLAYFELLOWS. 


Heredity and experience have made birds and ani- 
mals fear man as their enemy. But there are persons 
who are able to overcome the timidity of some wild 
animals. The New York Evangelist tells a story as- 
sociated with one who has this power: In front ot 
| the telegraph-office at Stockbridge, Mass., there is a 
large elm tree, which is the home of three red squir- 
rels. A little girl who is employed in the office comes 
out a number of times a day and knocks on the trunk 
of the great tree, at the same time making a whirring 
noise as squirrels do. 





Instantly three squirrels come out of the tree, and 
running down the trunk, they take the nuts she has 
in her hand for them, and go up to a place where the 
branches divide. Then they sit upon the landing 
while they crack and eat them. 

“Two of them are very tame,’ 
is rather wild yet.” 

After the tame ones had been fed, she pointed up 
to one of the topmost boughs where the “wild one” 
sat, looking down so very wistfully. 

the little girl kept knocking with the nut and whir- 
ring like a squirrel. Soon the little creature timidly 
began to come down from its high tower, halting and 
debating every now and then as it came nearer and 
nearer to the uplifted nut. 

At last it made one quick bound, snatched the nut 
and was off to a place of safety again! The little | 
girl told us they were going to put a squirrel-house in 
the tree, and try to keep them there all winter. 





she told us, ‘but one 


> 
NOT PLEASANT. 

It is said that the easiest way to manage lunatics 
| is to humor them, but it strikes us that there is very 
| little chance for humor of any sort, when a crazy per- 
son declares he has a special inspiration to kill you, 
and seems to have made up his mind to do it. How- 
ever, it seems that the rule can be followed even 
then—up to a certain point—if one has plenty of 


nerve and knows how, as may be seen in the follow- 
ing story, told by Dr. Forbes Winslow: 


In his lunatic asylum at Hammersmith, England, 
he went into the room of alady who had displayed 
dangerous tendencies, and incautiously closed the 
door behind him. He asked the patient afew ques- 
tions, when she suddenly interrupted the conversa- 
tion, produced a knife, and declaring that it was well 
sharpened, said,— 

“IT must really kill you, doctor. 
but it can’t be helped, can it?” 

Not unnaturally the doctor was a little taken aback, 
for the lady was abnormally strong and had already 
ate pped forward to e xec ute her purpose. 

“Just one moment,” he said, quietly. ‘Don’t you 
think it would be a shame to spill the blood on this 
new carpet? Just let me call for a basin.” 

“Perhaps it would, but be as quick as you can.” 

So the denver slipped out unhurt, but a little seared. 


Iam very sorry, 


a a 
HIS CLEAN SHIRT. 


A hobby held by man or woman resembles a chronic 


disease. It holds possession, no matter what may 
|} happen. Its tenacity is illustrated by this story: 
Mrs. Daintywell, one of the neatest and most “par- 


ticular” 


insisted upon laying out for him every morning : 

“Just reflect, Tom! 
an accident, be run over by a stage on Broadway, or | 
something of that kind, and people should find you 
had on a shirt you had worn for a week! I should 
just die of mortification.’ 

One day Mr. Daintywell really met with the pre- 
dicted accident, and was brought home upon a con- 
venient shutter. 

His wife rushed to the door when she saw him com- 
ing, her face so pale that her husband, who was fully 
| conse ious, feared that she Was going to faint. 

“Cheer up, my dear!” he cried. “I stepped into 
| 





an unsuspected hatchway, and had quite a fall; but 
don’t worry—I had on a clean shirt!’ 

It is needless to say that this quite 
composure. 


restored her 
> 
SUFFERING FROM VANITY. 


It is natural for a woman to desire to be attractive. 
When, however, the desire is excessive 





, it sometimes 
| tempts her to win admiration by the use of question- 
j able means. A lady in one of our cities is now suffer- 
ing from yielding to such a temptation: 


By the use of arsenic she secured a very transparent 
complexion, but when she gave up the use of the 
|} drug she became completely prostrated and her life 
was saved with difficulty. 

Gradually recovering, her skin became yellow 
so remained, except her face and neck, which from 
exposure to the air have turned dark. Medical 
science has thus far been powerless to overcome this 
affliction. 


, and 


eS 


Mrs. PARTINGTON said that a gentleman laughed 
so heartily that she feared he would have burst his | 
jocular vein. 





Nevertheless he | 


| gravings, full desi 


of women, would always say to her husband | 
when he was objecting to the clean shirt which she | 


What if you should meet with | 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is purely vegetable; is ple aS- 


ant to take. 100 Doses One Dollar. {dAde. 
a 
Sufferers from Coughs, Sore Throat, ctc.,should 


try “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
remedy. Price, 25 cents. 


There is no better 
Sold only in boxes. {Adv. 


> 

The Highest Medical Authorities Concede 
ANGLO-SWISS MILK FOOD to be the BEST prepared 
Food for Infants and Invalids. Ask Druggists, er write 
Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co.,86 Hudson St., New 
York, for their pamphlet, “Notes regarding Use of 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food.” (See advertisement in previ- 
ous issue of this paper.) [Adv. 








HE PLANET JR. and FIREFLY 


Farm and Garden Implements 


For Hand and Horse, from $3 to $20, are treasures in 
practical field or garden culture. No farm, however 
arge, nor family vegetable garden. however small,should 
be without them. Pr eee Cc atalogue 36 pp..40 en- 

scription, FREE, L. ALLEN & CO., 















127 and 129 Catharine St.. "Mirs., Palade Iphia, Pa. 
—LOADER._ . 
Pow “Powell $16 $16 Dble. Breech- 


Loading Shot Gun has Bar 


BREECH MUZZLE 
—LOADER._ 
Fag y Action) Locks, guaranteed Steel Barrels, 


Side Lever Action. Warranted good shooter or no 
sal’ Our $15 Muzzle Loader now only $12. 
Sen . stamp forillustrated catalogue of Guns, Pis- 


tols, Watches, Knives, ete. See it before you bu 
P. POWELL & SON. ‘180 Main St.. Cincinnati. 
Boys & GirlsWanted 
Toinvent Toys and other 
novelties from _ Mother 
Goose Book of Rhymes, 
for which we offer liber- 
al cash inducements. We 
will send as working 
models either Kentuck 
the great return fire toy 
for boys, Sky Rocket, 
the boy’s own pocket 
pistol, Shooting Star, 
the best toy for girls ev- 
er invented, or a beauti- 
ful illustrated book of 
Mother Goose Rhymes 
together with full in- 
structions how to earn 
the money on receipt of 
25 cents. The American 
Toy Co., Caryville, Mass, 


0: 








Copyrighted. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocoe. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 



















'P\HE only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by phy- 
sicians. Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 
DOL IBE R, GOODAL E & CO., Boston, Mass. 








VVERYTHING that is purifying, beautifying, 
| 4 curative for the Skin, Scalp and Blood the CUTICURA 
| REMEDIES willdo, Nothing in medicine so agreeable, 
so speedy and so wholesome. Guaranteed absolutely 
pure by the analytical chemists of the State of Ma 
chusetts, whose 
For cleansing the Skin and Scalp of Birth Humors, for 
allaying Itching, Burning and Inflammation, for curing 
| the first symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, 
| diseases, CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
| SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, 
TICURA RESOLVENT, 

| ly, are infallible. 
i0e.; SOAP, 25¢.; 





the new Blood Purifier, 
Sold everywhere. Price, 
RESOLVENT, $1. 


Skin Diseases.” 


and 


sSa- 
certificates accompany every package. 


Seall Head, Scrofula, and other inherited skin and blood 


externally, and Cu- 
internal- 
CUTICURA, 
POTTER DruG & 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON. §@ Send for “How to Cure 















t Saved My Life, 


This expression is often heard from those wh 
have learned, by personal use, the curative powers 
of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. A few years ago | 


took a severe cold, which affected my lungs. I had 
a terrible cough, and passed night after night 


The 
Doctors Gave Me Up. 


I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which relieved my 
lungs, induced sleep, and afforded the rest neces- 
sary for the recovery of my strength. By contin- 
ued use of the Pectoral a permanent cure was 
effected. I am now 62 years of age, and am sat- 
istied that Ayer’s Cherry Iectoral saved my life. 
—Horace Farreroruer, Rockingham, Vi. 


Some time since, believing I had Incipient Con- 
sumption, I used a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, and am satistied that it saved my life.- 
R. H. Reeves, Keechi, ‘Texas. 


without sleep. 


The safest and most reliable antidote for all dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs is 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 
Sold by all druggists. 


six bottles, $5 


Lowell, 
Price $1; 


Mass 





This Cat is not ane or very Big, 





But we will 
send you 


A VERY BIG CAT- 


ALOGUE for 10 cents. It contains in 112 large octa- 
vo pages full description of all the latest Novelties in 
Ladies’ Fancy-Work, with full instructions fo 
Luster Painting, Prismatine and Kensington 
Painting, ete,, with more than 1500 illustrations 
of Stamping Patterns, Lace-Work, Stamped 
and Embroidered Goods, Fancy Articies, 
Crazy-Work, Queen Anne Darning and Price- 
List of all materials for Embroidery and Fancy- 
Work, /t is worth sending for. 


BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


1144 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BALL’S 














| 
| 








The ONLY pa — that can be returned by 


its purch a et: ee weeks wear, it net found 
ECT Ly (SATISFACT 

in ever. oo and its price refund e Y seller. 

Made in a variety of styles and prices, Sold by first- 
Ro a dealers everywhere. Rew “ of worthless imi- 

ions. None EORSET CO. Ball’s name on_box. 





a PAGE 'S 


E used “poy Pullman Palace Car Co. 
Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano C« 

& by thousands of first-class m’frs 
} mechanics throughout the world, 





Leather, Paper, Glass, Marble, &c, 


Awarded GOLD MEDAL@t world’s 


| Ex’bn, London, 1883, Pronounced the 


Sold in tin cans for mechanics an¢ 
4 Amateurs.& in bottles forFamily use 
for repairing Furniture.Glass.Chinz 








8 paper), and we w 


Tl Seopa GLUE’ 








ail kinds of fine work on Wood. Ivory, 


STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN 


and Bric-a-Brac. If your dealer does | 
nee keep it, se’ ~) b-) ~. ——_as 
id you a) 
Sample tin can by wk iene Comont Ce.rGloucester, a, | 


eSU'SAGRSRREELS ws Chicago, tll. 


() 
ew Haver. tonn. 


OCKFORD WATCHES 


Are unequalled in EXACTING SERVICE. 


Used by the Chief 
pPe a FE) Mechantcian of the 
5A . Coast Survey; 
by the Admiral 
commanding in the 
Naval Observ- 
es stro- 
and 















Ss. 


i as 
for all uses in which 
ae time and durabili- 

are requisites, So! 
princi al cities and 
y the a reaityh S exclusive Agents, 
flesding Wectere) who give a Full Warrants. 





